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FACT AN.D CC O Ma EN ? 


wt rc all this Antique collecting good for any- 
how? What’s the idea of gathering all this junk ?” 

That’s the kind of remark we used to hear. But 

the answer is now coming out of the 
Ford asa Collec- West and Henry Ford is giving it 
tor of Antiques to us. At first it was all a fad— 

a whim of the amateur, impelled 
possibly by sentiment, possibly by mere acquisitiveness. 
Then it took a more definite form in the search for 
early furniture and furnishings. 

Then the Patriotic Societies took it up. 

Then the Museums. . 

Then the trades. 

It became a style period and decorators took it up 
and, to fill their requirements, antiques were aug- 
mented by reproductions. 

And back of it all, unconsciously, the searcher was 
interested in the history of his treasures. The whole 
movement became educational. 

When we first heard of Henry Ford as a collector 
we rather resented the extravagances of the prices he 
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paid. He was criticized for the wholesale way he gath- 
ered everything to his storerooms. He didn’t seem to 
mind what he paid or what he collected, whether seven- 
teenth century furniture or pewter platters, band- 
boxes or old churns. But Mr. Ford had a vision. He 
sensed the great public interest in the home furnishings 
presented at the Metropolitan Museum’s fifteen Col- 
onial rooms; and at the Pennsylvania Museum, the 
Cleveland Museum, the Boston Museum; and he 
thought to himself, “people that look at the things used 
by our forefathers get a better and truer impression 
of Colonial conditions than by mere book study.” 

So he decided to assemble in Dearborn a complete 
series of every article used or made in America from 
the days of the early settlers to date. 

Naturally with this great purpose in mind he 
couldn’t dally and barter. He proposed to cover the 
whole field of agriculture; the evolution of plow and 
threshing machine ; he proposed to collect every primi-. 
tive horse-drawn vehicle ; every bicycle from the begin- 
ning ; every type of railroad locomotive ; kitchen uten- 
sils—even the tools used by carpenter and blacksmith; 
and lighting devices and systems from the first rush- 
light and Betty lamp down to the age of electricity. 
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Furniture was naturally included, even wallpaper, in 
fact everything used in the occupation and lives of the 
people, 

Nobody but a Henry Ford could have conceived 
such a program. 

The Museum proper, which will be built at Dear- 
born, will include more than 350,000 square feet of 
floor space and this will be surrounded by a village of 
fifty cottages and shops and stores and barns, all of 
them stocked and furnished. 

Naturally with such a tremendous undertaking he 
had to go in for mass purchasing and has bought per- 
sonally, and through agents, antiques by the thousands. 
Huge storehouses have been filled with material, much 
of it never to be used because there will come a weed- 
ing out time when only the better examples will be 
retained. There was no other way of undertaking this 
job excepting on a wholesale scale. 

A letter from Mr. Cordell, the Curator, in charge, 
promises interesting photographs in the near future. 

I doubt if Mr. Ford is actuated by merely the 
collector-impulse but rather by its educational value. 

It’s not difficult to conceive, moreover, the spirit 
of patriotism which the work will arouse. Already in 
our museums crowds view the rooms reproduced in the 
manner of our forefathers and their imagination is 
awakened and their heart cords are touched in admira- 
tion for the people who pioneered our destiny. 

But what the museums are doing is a mere trifle 
as compared to the enterprise at Dearborn. Even the 
children will be interested, because thousands of chil- 
drens’ toys have been gathered, primitive, pathetic 
things—dolls made up with a stick and a rag tied 
around. 

“What’s the good of all this collecting anyhow?” 

Well, it has led to something big and nobody but 
a Henry Ford could have dreamed of it. Nobody but 
Henry Ford could have undertaken it. 

It will cost millions. Nobody knows how many 
millions, and the attention to detail has been extra- 
ordinary. 

They tell the story that when Mr. Ford bought 
the Wayside Inn he discovered that at one time there 
was an old signboard that hung over the entrance, but 
years before it had disappeared. Mr. Ford put his 
agents out to hunt for it. Somebody had appropriated 
it as a souvenir and for months the search went on 
until finally it was located at a little antique shop on 
Charles Street, Boston, but the dealer held out for a 
fat price. 

The agent failing to make any impression finally 
urged upon him to consider that Mr. Ford’s restoration 
of the inn was a patriotic work and while he was will- 
ing to pay a fair price, due consideration should be 
given his public spiritness; and the dealer seemed im- 
pressed. “I am just as public spirited as Mr. Ford,” 
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said he. “We won’t say anything more about price. 
I'll give him the signboard. You tell Mr. Ford that if 
he will send me his personal check for one cent the 
signboard is his.” 

Naturally Mr. Ford appreciated this sacrificial 
spirit and wrote the dealer a letter of grateful acknowl- 
edgment and enclosed the check for exactly one cent, 
and forthwith the dealer promptly sold it to an auto- 
graph collector for $1,000. 

The. building up of the vast undertaking at Dear- 
born, the planning of the museum, the construction of 
the buildings, many of which will be genuine structures 
moved bodily from some other part of the country, 
involves tremendous labor. 

When it will all be finished nobody knows. 

When the corner-stone of the undertaking was 
laid, it was laid by Thomas Edison, and the spade that 
he used to turn the earth was Luther Burbank’s, and 
in the wet concrete slab that covered the stone Edison 
inscribed his name. 


iy HAS been frequently a subject of wonder and 

amazement that so much English furniture was 

coming into this country of the Chippendale type and 

period. It was inconceivable that 

The Source of Chippendale and his contem- 

Certain “Antiques” poraries could have produced 
so much. : 

Now comes the explanation. No less an authority 
than an executive of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
in London, says: 

“About 1850 and for at least twenty years there 
was a craze in England for Chippendale styles. Every 
cabinet-maker was making them. Chippendale’s books 
were closely studied; and a greater supply of what 
was called the Chippendale style was turned out.than 
at any time during Chippendale’s regime. It is this 
mass. of furniture that is now going into the market 
as ‘antiques’. Some of it is about sixty years old; 
some of it seventy; but all of it is sufficiently aged to 
have the antique look, and as it was all made by hand 
it has all the ear-marks of a product of the late 
Eighteenth Century. Tons of this stuff are being sent 
to America. They are not reproductions; neither are 
they antiques; they are simply old furniture. 

Ck 


OS of the wise sayings attributed to the late John 
Wanamaker was to the effect that advertising, 
to be worth its cost, must be informative, educative, 

and productive. Looking 
Retail Advertising through the files of a num- 
That Doesn’t Advertise ‘ber of newspapers recently 

we were impressed by the 
fact that the advertising sponsored by a great percent- 
age of the retail firms seeking trade in the decorative 
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field possessed none of the qualities set down by Mr. 
Wanamaker as essential to good advertising. 

In furniture advertising we found a lot of pic- 
tures, usually line representations, entirely inadequate 
to illustrate any real piece of furniture; a great num- 
ber of superlatives, used indiscriminately ; and a strong 
accent laid upon the matter of price. 

In the fabric advertisements we found practically 
the same thing. The general effect of both was to 
repel, or to arouse skepticism. 

To our way of thinking the average retail adver- 
tising man has gotten into a rut; he does not know 
how to present his goods. He has taken no. lessons 
from the splendid national advertising done by many 
of the manufacturers, and is content to follow forms 
and ideas that may have been suitable thirty years 
ago, before advertising was put on a scientific basis. 
Such advertising as we have seen is for the most part 
of interest only to those who have a definite desire and 
intention to buy the articles advertised. The advertise- 
ment tells them the price, but we cannot see how it 
would influence, except in a negative way, anyone who 
was on the fence. 

The indifferent reader of advertising and the 
reader who is on the fence are the individuals to whom 
advertising mainly is directed. These are the people 
who must be made, first to want, the type of product 
advertised, and secondly to be informed of the advan- 
tages of a particular product. They must be appealed 
to through advertising exactly as they would be ap- 
pealed to by a good salesman. If a good salesman were 
trying to sell a product, and using an illustration of the 
product to clinch the sale, he would not be satisfied 
to show a rough drawing which only approximated the 
appearance of the article; he would want at least a 
photograph. His selling talk would have some sense to 
it, It would not consist of a series of statements that 
his product was the best—the most beautiful—the most 
this or that on the market—a lot of glittering gener- 
alities. He would get down to brass tacks—to definite 
and specific facts, and before he was through his 
prospect would know all he could tell him about the 
article concerned — what it would do for him, and 
wherein lay its supériority over other. products of a 
like nature. Last of all—and only when the salesman 
had convinced the prospect that the latter desired the 
article, and that the article was good, would the sales- 
man take up the matter of price. 

There are lots of retailers who feel that they 
are not getting their money’s worth out of their adver- 
tising. The reason for this is the same reason that will 
prevent them from getting returns from the salesman 
whose method of approach is to enter the prospect’s 
home or place of business and talk mainly and eternally 
about price. 

J.B. HH. 


I RECEIVED recently the following note: 


“We wish to know if any genuine antique 
furniture was ever of veneered work construction. 
Kindly advise and oblige 

Yours very truly.” 


Because a great deal of cheap furniture 
Concerning is today veneered, and veneered so badly 
Veneering that it blisters, there seems to be an 

impression that veneering is a shoddy 
expedient. 

One of the best examples of good veneering that 
I know of is Napoleon’s desk, which went through 
four or five campaigns, was carried on mule back, 
artillery carriages, and dragged through innumerable 
wars, and is now in the Museum at Fontainebleau, the . 
veneering being well preserved. 

From the beginning of the Empire School, the 
Americans eliminated a great deal of the ornamenta- 
tion, and little by little it disappeared, and only the 
simple shapes remained with broad flat surfaces made 
beautiful by veneers highly finished and polished. I 
can do no better than quote from Period Furnishings: 

“In the pieces of William and Mary and Queen 
Anne veneering was used frequently as an economy. 
It was applied very often as a surface to cheap woods, 
but the veneerings of the late Colonial period were not 
applied because cheap, but because of the possibilities 
of a high, lustrous finish, and the veneers were often 
attached to a solid mahogany base. 

“It is a mistake to assume, as so many do, that 
veneer is shoddy and undertaken as a pretense and 
deception. Veneering is one of the oldest arts and in 
some form or other, as marquetry or as inlaying, has 
been practiced throughout all periods. Moreover, it 
gives strength to the frame, as best illustrated in Queen 
Anne work, when frequently walnut was veneered on 
oak or yellow deal. 

“Veneers are cut in two grades— saw-cut and 
knife-cut. The first vary in thickness from 1/32 to 
1/16 of an inch and are cut from a log with a large 
circular saw producing twelve or fourteen sheets to 
the inch. Knife-cut veneers are thinner. Before the 
introduction of machinery veneers were almost in- 
variably an eighth of an inch thick and the decorative 
beauty of some of the veneers used is due to cutting 
through the burrs or excrescences of the tree. The 
“curls” and “feathers” are produced by the separation 
of the heart at the junction of a branch with the 
main trunk, 

“Mottles and figures, which are noted particularly 
in maple and mahogany, come from certain conditions 
of the wood when cut across the grain. Machine-made 
veneers opened up a wide field of usefulness and con- 
stituted a type coincident with the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century.” CG 
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tS leweuiale who has visited Japan has failed to be 

impressed by the simplicity of their structural 
forms and the picturesqueness of their nature back- 
ground—their delightful tree and plant forms. Years 
ago John S. Bradstreet built up an extraordinary 
business by utilizing the beauty of the Japanese at- 
mosphere, in conjunction with the stiff and simple 
furniture of the Arts and Crafts school, which 
was primarily a development of the Mission 
style. Bradstreet borrowed from Old Japan 
its wonderful composition of color and draw- 
ing. At the French Exposition in 1925 the 
display made by the Japanese suggested a re- 
newed utilization of the Japanese or the 
Chinese arts. 

“I am employing very conservative Art 
Modern furniture,” observed a Western deco- 
rator, “with Japanese color on the wall and 
in the fabrics. I am using on the furniture 
a good deal of gold and gray damask, and 
doing the walls in scenic effects with Japanese 
motifs. And this combination of nature orna- 
ment of the Old World harmonizes very well 
as a contrast to the sterner furniture types 
of the New World. 

“You may recall the old gray and blue 
Japanese rugs of years ago. I am using them 
on the floors. I am treating the walls with 
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JAPANESE ART, A 
SUCCESSFUL COMPLEMENT 
TO ART MODERNE 





country and garden scenes taken from Japanese wall 
panels and enlarged to cover the entire wall, like the 
landscape wallpaper. Of course, the Japanese never 
did this; they depended on detached panels with a 
broad expanse of plain background. But I am not 
doing a Japanese room; I am doing a composite room. 
I utilized Japanese products at the doors and windows ; 
and I find I get very delightful and whimsical results 
in combining the Japanese and the New Art; while the 
use of either one of them by itself is most uncon- 
vincing.” “ 

The amalgamation of these widely divergent 
styles finds its parallel in past experience. The seri- 
ous Gothic forms of the Twelfth Century found re- 
lief in the adoption of Eastern motifs. After the great 
explorations of the Sixteenth Century, all Europe 
adopted the arts of the far remote. The Elizabethan, 
Queen Anne, and William and Mary periods; all were 
influenced by adventures in the East; even the French 
of Louis XV and the contemporary Georgians adopted 
liberally from the Chinese. 

Here in America there have been sporadic epochs 
at Japanese decoration, but it was never an intelli- 
gent effort. We had it in the art vagaries of Oscar 
Wilde; Gilbert and Sullivan satirized it in their opera, 
“The Mikado”. We had it in the work of the Asso- 
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ciated Artists, especially in the work of Dora Wheeler, 
and later in the products of Proctor and McHugh. 


We had a veritable Japanese hysteria in the ’80’s,” 
when rooms were hung with picture-rolls and fans, . 


and ceilings and corners were embellished with in- 
verted Japanese umbrellas. ' 

Bamboo easels and stands littered the bedroom ; 
but it was all just merchandise; the rooms “just hap- 
pened”. Unfortunately, while Japan is full of artistic 
products, it has:no means nor manner of presenting 
them. They have no trade literature on the subject— 
not even photographs. 

The best available material for study is found in 
the travel records of Burton Holmes, reproduced by 
Galloway, photographer. 

The demand in late years for Chinese rugs would 
seem to indicate an appreciation of the color and style 
of Eastern art; but the supply of even this one article, 
the rug, would_never have materialized were it not 
for English and American commercialism back of it. 
The Japanese ‘are all artistic; but they have not 
initiative. The American decorator will have to cut 
a trail for himself. 
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' For example, the. American decorator will find it 
difficult to obtain. commercially in this country deco- 
rative things that are truly representative of the Japan- 
ese artistic’ spirit. From far. back the Japanese ex- 
porters have sent. into this country wares which they 
mistakenly. believed were the only sort that would meet 
our tastes. These wares were and are too ornate for 
use by anyone with an educated taste. Had the 
Japanese manufacturers sent us the delightfully simple 
things in which Japanese art abounds, that art would 
have had a much stronger effect upon good decoration 
than it has ever had. The knick-knacks, such as highly 
colored parasols, over-carved ornaments, over-orna- 
mented vases, too highly colored kakwmonas—all of 
which one sees in the usual Oriental bazaar, are not 
at all representative of true Japanese art. They repre- 
sent merely merchandise made to sell by.manufacturers 
with a mistaken idea as to the. quality of American 
taste. A few importers there are in various parts of 
the country who carry that which is really Japanese. 
The decorators will have to search out these firms if 
they desire’ to successfully utilize Japan’s charm- 
ing art. 
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SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPER DISPLAYS 
INTERESTING MODEL HOME 


y Hass picturesque charm of the home of Old Spain 
and its earlier colonies is combined with clever 
arrangement and modern ideas of comfort and con- 
venience in keeping with twentieth century American 
modes of living, in the Chronicle Master Home No. 
Four, recently completed in St. Francis Wood in San 
Francisco. It is said to be the handsomest and most 
complete model home ever exhibited in San Francisco. 

Interesting and distinctive interiors accurately 
duplicating the atmosphere of the casas of old Seville 
have been achieved by O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. 

The house itself is as fine a bit of Spanish archi- 
tecture as could be found on any Andalusian country- 
side and Miss Alta O’Dea of the O’Connor, Moffatt 
& Co. staff, who had charge of the decoration and 
furnishing of the house, has been notably successful 
in assembling fine reproduction furniture based for the 
most part on sixteenth and seventeenth century work, 
when the creation of Gothic furniture in the Spanish 
mode was at the height to harmonize with the archi- 
tectural background. 

Lovely carved pieces of simple lines and rich orna- 
mentation, colorful brocades and brocatelles, wrought 
iron drapery fixtures in authentic Spanish designs, 
carved chests, high-backed chairs, and many genuine 
Spanish antiques give an air of verisimilitude to rooms 
typically Spanish in their structural characteristics. 

The furnishings are rich, heavy and appropriate 
in type to the massiveness of the timbered ceilings, 
the lofty rotunda with its winding staircase with iron 
balustrade and tiled steps, the dark woodwork and the 
parquetted walls suavely textured with the trowel. 

The great living room illustrated on pages 97 and 
98, with its ornamental timbered ceiling, its great 
carved chimney breast, its colorful tile archway and 
its dark planked floor, is given added distinction with 
a massive Carved Gothic cabinet of oak flanked by 
wrought iron torchiers. An antique Kirman rug with 
large medallion center covers the entire floor. Beauti- 
ful old tapestries relieve the bareness of the parchment 
colored walls. Drapes of hand-blocked linen are hung 
from wrought iron poles over the windows. No win- 
dow shades are used, as the drapes are traversed and 
drawn at night. Two love seats provide comfort, one 
being grouped in front of the fireplace, and the other 
at the far end of the room. A Spanish type carved 
piano is arranged directly in front of a large window. 
The love seats are upholstered in antique linen frieze. 
Three large occasional chairs provide additional com- 
fort in the living room. There are two hand-carved 
octagon tables with lamps, which have hand-painted 
pigskin shades and Mexican pottery base. Arranged 
along one side of the room is a genuine walnut library 
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table and a bench, which is covered in red velvet. At 
each end of the library table is a chair of real Spanish 
type and on the table are two old candleobres. Over 
the library table is a real old cut velvet wall hanging 
with metallic braid. On the fireplace mantle is a pair 
of antique prayer palms. The andirons and fire screen 
are of cast iron in Spanish design. In the other rooms 
the same high standard of decoration has been met. 

The increasing interest in Spanish architecture has 
given great impetus to furnishing in the Spanish mode, 
and hundreds of San Franciscans whose homes reflect 
the influence of the Spanish days in California are 
finding inspiration for the creation of harmonious 
rooms with an authentic Spanish touch in their fur- 
nishings in the artistry of the room ensembles in the 
Fourth Model Chronicle Home. 

The Spaniards themselves created interiors of 
beauty by means of right though simple furnishings. 
Often the entire equipment of a room, including paint- 
ings and hangings, did not exceed a dozen pieces. The 
large plain wall surfaces brought out the rich concen- 
tration of decoration about the doorways and afforded 
a splendid. opportunity to the rich colors in damasks, 
brocades, velvets, tapestries and old embossed and 
tooled leathers. Wrought iron lamps hung from slen- 
der chains. 

The movable furniture was for the most part 
formally arranged along the walls except for the 
occasional table, a couple of chairs and a brazier. 

In this model home the decorators have achieved 
interiors with a real Spanish flavor yet adapted to the 
needs of twentieth century American home life. 

—Rvots Sasicui and Cuas. W. GEIGER. 





KANSAS CITY TO HAVE ART MUSEUM 


Ka City will soon have an Art Museum of 
vast importance. $14,000,000 is available for its 
completion. . 

The Nelson Memorial Museum will be the perma- 
nent home for the Mary Atkins Museum and the Fine 
Arts Institute. The latter has long been a strong in- 
fluence in Kansas City. 

It has five hundred students enrolled in its vari- 
ous classes, and is under the very able direction of 
R. A. Holland. 

With the opening of the Nelson Memorial Gallery 
and the Atkins Museum and Art Institute, Art in 
Kansas City should make rapid progress. There is 
certainly intelligence, money and enthusiasm behind 
the work. 





NEW YORK DECORATORS TO MOVE 
| Pines, & Morant have purchased a five-story 
private house at 24 E. 82nd St., which they will 
occupy as soon as reconstructed. 












SPANISH LIVING ROOM IN A SAN FRANCISCO MODEL HOME 


Erected and decorated by the San Francisco Chronicle. See text on page 96. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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IN THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE’S MODEL HOME 


See text on page 96. 


The Upholsterer and 


Interior Decorator 
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THE NEW WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 


From Daily Newspaper, 
September 4, 1904 


THE WORLD’S MOST 
EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
OPENED TODAY 


The St. Regis Hotel owned by 
John Jacob Astor was formally 
opened today at a cost of $5,000,- 
000. Many of the walls were 
hung with silk. 
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HE decorative trades are 

to be congratulated upon 
the advent of the new Wal- 
dorf-Astoria because it will 
set the pace not only in the 
furnishings of other hotels 
throughout the country, but 
residences as well. It will 
stimulate a greater interest 
in good furnishings. 

Some vague comprehen- 
sion of its enormity may be 
had from the fact that it will 
cover two city blocks, at 
Forty-ninth Street and Park 
Avenue; it will be forty-five stories high; it will cost 
$40,000,000, and, according to the architects’ plans, 
will require for its floors one hundred and seventy-five 
miles of carpet, a calculation almost unbelievable. 

When it comes to a calculation of window shades, 
curtains, draperies and furniture neded, the enormity 
of the subject is bewildering. 

We all knew the old Waldorf; we knew it when 
it later became the Waldorf-Astoria, the rendezvous of 
society, the one hotel that all Europe knew and 
admired. 

The new structure is being built by Schultze and 
Weaver, architects, and can only be described in 
superlatives—from the automobile driveway sixty feet 
wide, which runs through the base of the building, to 
the score of twenty-room apartments in the tower, 
hundreds of ‘feet above the street. 

Mr. Boomer has materialized a great dream. 

He has provided many rooms for private enter- 
tainment and has given over the entire third, fourth 
and fifth floors to ballrooms, large and small. To give 
needed height, these rooms start on the third floor and 
go up to the ceiling of the fifth floor. 

The hotel will accommodate 4,000 guests ; the old 
Waldorf-Astoria accommodated 1,500. It will pro- 
vide 2,206 guest rooms, exclusive of bath and public 
rooms. 

All plans will be finally passed within ten days, 
and the architects then get in touch with the deco- 
rators and furnishers. The style will be in the modern 
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trend, but by no means mod- 
ernistic. They will, however, 
have an Italian suite, a Chin- 
ese suite; they will have 
something distinctly in the 
Georgian style and, of course, 
in the French and Dutch 
style. But these suites wil! 
be primarily for distinguished 
foreign guests. They will even 
cook for these guests in the 
manner of their country, just 
as the old Waldorf-Astoria in- 
stalled a culinary department 
under Chinese cooks on the 
occasion of Li Hung Chang’s 
visit. 

“The new Waldorf,” 
said Mr. Boomer recently, 
“will carry all the traditions 
of the old. It is more than 
a big business enterprise. 
It will constitute a Civic 
inspiration, an Art center, and a Community center.” 

Already it is predicted that no matter how far 
advanced we may be, it will be impossible for the 
next generation to demand anything more luxurious 
than the new Waldorf-Astoria. 

The plans show not mere bathrooms, but boudoir 
bathrooms, furnished as boudoirs but with all the bath 
accessories, nineteen or twenty feet in size, larger than 
the average living room in a city house. 

Temperature regulations will strike a new note 
in hotel furnishing and be far reaching in their effect 
upon the private home. Radiators will control heat 
or cold. Rooms may be chilled as desired. 

The new Waldorf will have not only its old Astor 
Gallery but a reproduction of its famous Empire room 
and its celebrated Rose room. 

The apartments in the tower are as commodious 
as a private house. One which we are able to de- 
scribe will be five hundred feet above the ground and 
have a drawing room forty-five feet long, and, to 
give proper decorative treatment, it will be two stories 
in height. Many of the eighteen or twenty-room apart- 
ments have open fireplaces. 

There will be thirteen passenger elevators and 
fifteen service elevators. 

It will be all fireproof. 

The closets all cedar lined. 

In addition to the main kitchen in the basement, 


the house cookery will also be established on the nine- 
teenth floor. 
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It is estimated that twenty-four thousand face 
towels alone will be in constant use; that they will 
employ one hundred thousand lamps; that the laundry 
will take care of thirty-two thousand pieces of linen. 
They will employ over three thousand people. 

It is all far removed from the old-time Everett 
House or the Metropolitan, the St. Denis, or the Gilsey 
House, that we used to be so proud of. We, in Amer- 
ica, don’t realize the fame of the Boomer organization 
unless we travel. 

In Kyto, Japan, there is a hotel, the best in the 
city, that carries upon its stationery the proud state- 
ment that it is “the Boomer Hotel of Japan.” 

Not that Mr. Boomer is interested financially or 
otherwise, but the term stands for standardization. 

All royalty stopped at the old Waldorf-Astoria. 
Prince Henry of Prussia, Princess Eulalie of Spain, 


the Prince of Wales, the King and Queen of Belgium, _ 


Li Hung Chang, all our presidents since 1889. And 
all society held its functions here where their homes 
were inadequate. : 

It is impossible to calculate the vast influence of 
the American hotel on the out-of-town visitor. Good 
furnishing, good decorating has developed into an 
asset of no mean proportions. With the new Waldorf, 
the influence of asthetics in environment will be seri- 
ously considered and we predict that thousands and 
hundreds of thousands who will throng the house for 
years to come will be stimulated to a greater interest 
in better furnishings ; and certain it is that other hotels 
will find it necessary to follow along if not in the 
same pate, in the same track. 


ANTIQUE RUGS RECOMMENDED FOR 
TARIFF FREE LIST 

Nee the fact that the House Ways 

and Means Committee in its deliberations con- 
cerning tariff provisions refused to give consideration 
to a clause, which would permit the free importation 
of antique rugs, the Finance Committee of the Senate 
has agreed upon the inclusion of a free clause cover- 
ing rugs made prior to 1700. 

To permit the importation of rugs of this age, 
free of duty, would surely create no controversy before 


the Board of Appraisers. Rugs or carpets which have. 


accomplished a period of existence covering 229 years 
or more would, almost of necessity, be so well known 
and their antiquity so well established by documentary 
evidence that their right to free entry could be estab- 
lished without question. As a matter of fact, such rugs 
as may exist of that age would be few in number and 
could only be subject to importation through the dis- 
persion or sale of museum or private collections, which 
would neither flood the American market nor seriously 
interfere with market conditions to the detriment of 
domestic prosperity. 

The countries that manufactured rugs prior to 
1700 are comparatively few. England has a history 
in the rug industry that goes back beyond the period 
that would be included in the American free list. The 
Savonnerie established under the Court of Louis XIII 
did some of its finest work beginning with 1626. In 
Spains, rugs of Hispano moresque type still exist and 
are treasured as antiquities of an age that would be 
included within the free list as suggested by the 

Senate Committee. 
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Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is disposed to 
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A GODDARD TABLE AT METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM 
fips acquisition of the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art of particular interest to designers and cabinet- 
makers is a mahogany card-table in the Sheraton style. 
The work, as evidenced by the label on it, is by Stephen 
and Thomas Goddard. The table was purchased in 
Virginia, where it.was brought soon after it left the 
hands of its makers. 

The table is of the semi-circular type, with a 
swing gate leg to support the hinged flap, with an 
extra leg ingeniously placed to balance the gate leg 
at the back. This gives the piece a symmetrical 
appearance when the flap is resting against the wall 
or folded over on the top of the table. The founda- 
tion of the rather deep apron is constructed of inch- 
square strips of pine of varying lengths, sawed in 
segments of an arc and glued together, the top, flap, 
and square, tapering legs are solid mahogany; the 
apron is veneered. All the ornament is delicately 
executed and is unusual in the urn, introduced at the 
top of the legs. On the three divisions of the apron 
narrow bands of inlay trace a rectangle, with quarter 
round corners. Outlining the urn and across it in the 
form of a drapery with pendent tassel is a line of 
narrow pricked holes, a very delicate treat- 
ment. The legs are inlaid with a narrow line 
near the edges, and with typical bell-flower 
drops; the small circles between these bell- 
flowers are of ivory. 


The label on this table bears the legend: 





“Stephen & Thomas Goddard 
Cabinetmakers 
Carries on said Business in (its?) 
(various?) Branches 
On the Point 
Newport, R. I.” 











These cabinetmakers were the sons of the 
celebrated John Goddard, to whom many of 
the shell block-front pieces made about the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century are 
attributed. 

Information concerning John Goddard 
and shhis two sons, Stephen and Thomas, 
who made this card-table, is told in brief in 
a recent Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and is also told, at greater length, by 
Norman Isham in an article called: “John 
Goddard and His Work”, in the Bulletin of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, for 
April, 1927. 





Table in the Sheraton style made by Stephen & 
Thomas Goddard. See text above. 


SOME INTERESTING WALL COVERINGS 
é lek Arden Studios have recently presented some 

very unusual examples of side-wall decoration— 
unusual because painted on canvas and applied to the 
walls, in the manner of the scenic landscape papers 
that are on the market, but in a style essentially Amer- 
ican. 

The work is by June and Joe Platt (Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph B. Platt) and they were done for the din- 
ing room in Mr. and Mrs. James C. Rogerson’s Park 
Avenue apartment. They illustrate the old Custom 
House on Broadway, of the early Nineteenth Century ; 
Tontini’s Coffee-House ; the old City Hall; the Fulton 
Street Market; and Castle Garden. It is a pity, for 
the sake of the many who would appreciate this Amer- 
icana, that these views cannot be perpetuated by the 
wallpaper manufacturers. 

The spirit of the drawing and coloring is 
primitive, not only in design but in treatment; 
but withal the work has decorative value of fine 
quality. 

The Arden Studios must be credited for hav- 
ing brought it before the general public; other- 
wise it would be known only to Mr. Rogerson and his 
immediate friends. 






























A damask in the collection of 
J. H. Thorp & Co. 


Above: Shown by Johnson & Faulkner. 


To the left, another fabric of Portuguese 
design shown by J. H. Thorp & Co. 


FABRICS OF PORTUGUESE 
DESIGN DISPLAYED BY NEW 
YORK WHOLESALERS 














: +» WHA T’S 


HEY are not through discussing the $33,000 chair 

sold in the Reifsnyder collection. A man in high 
authority comes out with the opinion that it isn’t 
an American chair or an English chair, though of 
Chippendale type, but a Portuguese chair. He says 
he has handled several of these chairs coming through 
to the United States by way of the West Indies. 

“* A Portuguese chair, to my mind, may be an 
English chair, just as all the Portuguese cretonnes that 
we frequently see in the museums are invariably Eng- 
lish cretonnes made for the Portuguese market. From 
the time of Charles II, England and Portugal were 
close friends; they enjoyed close relations. 

We hear an awful lot about Portuguese Art, but 
there is little of it indigenous to the soil. The King- 
dom of Portugal is very small, no bigger than the 
State of Maine, and dates from 1140, when they 
revolted from Spanish rule. Early in 1500 they opened 
possessions in Persia and India. 

They were a trading country; they absorbed the 
Far Eastern style. 

Indeed, Portuguese-Persian is a type understood 
and followed by the English in the prints which are 
sold to Portugal. 

As for any furniture of an English type being 
made in Portugal, I doubt it. 

There have been nice pieces brought into us from 
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PORTUGUESE? 





Displayed by Cheney Bros. 


the West Indies, some of them obviously English, some 
of them native, and where they were native they were 
exceedingly heavy, made of the heaviest mahogany or 
other native wood, but I fail to trace any such furni- 
ture, especially of the Chippendale period, to England. 

In the Eighteenth Century, Portugal was a wealthy 
country, size considered, and its people indulged 
in. the luxury of good furniture, but they all reflected 
a tropical spirit and in the style of the neighborhood 
countries. If they take the name Portuguese, it is only 
because used in Portugal. GR. Cc 





GROWING INTEREST IN WORKROOM 
PRACTICE 
ji, Satelemcocame the impression that this present 
age is more or less a “ready-made” age, we 
have noticed a growing interest in matters pertaining 
to workroom practice. 

We have more inquiries today for instruction in 
drapery making or designing for interior decoration 
and there is greater demand for drapery sketches than 
has been the case in recent years, and as we view the 
changing conditions in retail dry goods circles, we 
account for this increasing interest by the theory that 
a workroom service enables a local store to supply a 
type of merchandise that is not open to competition 
on a purely price basis. 

One of our friends in discussing his method of ex- 
ploiting slow merchandise said that he could always get 
a better price and speed up the sale of slow-moving 
material by displaying it in an example of a made-up 
drapery. Fabrics which “by the yard” seem to excite 
no interest could be moved out in a hurry when so 
displayed. 





Cretonne shown by F. Schumacher & Co. 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


XXII. Lyonnatse, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


HEN we recall that the Seventeenth Century at first have been copied from imported Oriental stuffs 
saw such a development of fancy laces for wear- and, indeed, for some time in the Seventeenth Century 
ing apparel that it became necessary to issue a royal the home production of French fabrics was largely 





edict against foppery, 
we are not surprised 
to find that the em- 
ployment of lace-like 
designs attained a 
very great vogue in 
the production of 
fancy cloths. Follow- 
ing the rage for cos- 
tumes of heavy vel- 
vets which had been 
generally worn during 
the reigns of Charles 
IX and Henri III, in 
France, a reaction set 
in in favor of bro- 
cades, brocatelles and 
filmy patterned lace 
embellishments. The 
designs employed may 
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flavored with an 
Oriental resemblance 
and whether for laces 
or for heavier fabrics 
there was a close asso- 
ciation of inspiration, 
so that laces frequent- 
ly looked like heavy 
fabrics while the orna- 
mentation of heavy 
stuffs had the appear- 
ance of lace. 

Thus we see at 
this period a return to 
flowery patterns hav- 
ing their inspiration in 
the plants indigenous 
to the country of their 
production. Indeed, 
history tells us that an 
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intelligent horticulturalist, Jean Robin, set himself to 
meet the demand for plant forms to be reproduced in 
woven similitude by opening a garden with conserva- 
tories in which he cultivated strange varieties of plants 
then but little known in that latitude. Pomegranates, 
fruits, vines and exotic floral forms were seized upon 
as design motifs, sometimes posed in orderly sequence 
and at other times literally “sown” over the surface of 
the fabric in a way that was whimsical rather than 
logical. 

Robin’s venture proved an immense success and 
in a short time the King, Henri IV, purchased ‘the 
horticultural establishment, which, under the name 
Jardin du Rot, became crown property. This enter- 
prise served a. double purpose, for in 1626 Guy de-la 
Brosse propounded the suggestion that medical stud- 
ents might study the plants without interference with 
the designers for embroideries and tapestries, whence 
came the first Jardin des Plantes (botanical garden) 
with its natural history museum. This institution 
seemed such an excellent idea that the plan was 
adopted by other countries and this in a measure may 
account for the great prevalence of floral designs of 
naturalistic type during the Seventeenth Century in 
France and other European countries, as well as in 
England. (Continued on page 122) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


ss dae Western Furniture Conference was organized 
at San Francisco during the recent Fall Market 
Week of the San Francisco Furniture Exchange, with 
representatives of the five Western retail furniture 
organizations in attendance. Three days were spent in 
active committee work and at the end of this period 
the formal organization of the new body was effected 
and officers chosen to serve until the Market Week of 
January, 1930. The officers are: President, H. A. Saxe, 
San Francisco, president of the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of California; vice-presidents, C. A. Cullen, 
president Rocky Mountain Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion; H. L. Stiff, president Retail Furniture Dealers 
of Oregon, Inc.; L. G. Dinwoody, president Inter- 
Mountain Retail Furniture Association, and A. W. 
Hooton, president Retail Furniture Association of 
Washington; secretary, Frank K. Runyan, San Fran- 
cisco, secretary Retail Furniture Association of Cali- 
fornia. Among the resolutions adopted were those 
endorsing the carrying charge plan in connection with 
installment payments, the National Home Furnishing 
Campaign, the closed salesroom and legislation to regu- 
late the return of merchandise to stores. The Confer- 
ence voted to discourage dealers from making guar- 
antees on any kinds of merchandise, particularly 
sunfast guarantees on draperies and moth-proof guar- 
antees on upholstered furniture. 

Double Market Week was held at San Francisco, 
August 19 to 31, under the auspices of the Manufac- 
turers and Wholesalers Association, with buyers in 
attendance from eleven Western States. More than 
one hundred local wholesale concerns joined to make 
this event a success, with several drapery houses 
participating. 

The Curtain Store, San Jose, Cal., moved into a 
splendid new home recently. A. H. Hamp, owner of 
this establishment, has been in the curtain and drapery 
business fifty years, and has embodied many original 
ideas in the new store. 

G. A. Haskell, manager of the drapery department 
of J. F. Hink & Son, Berkeley, has installed several 
original display and stock carrying fixtures in the new 
store. Special shelves for showing fringes on spools 
have been installed, enabling the carrying of a large 
stock in a small space, and a cretonne display rack of 
original design has also been added. Cretonne samples 
are loaned by this store to prospective customers and 
many sales are made as a result. Each sample is given 
a specific name, so that orders can be filled by telephone. 

Frazer & Co., importers of Chinese rugs, have 
opened selling offices in the Tilden Sales Building, 
7 Front Street, San Francisco. 

Gladys D. Layton has filed a statement to indicate 
that she is engaged in the interior decorating business 
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at 140 Third Street, San Mateo, under the firm name 
of Layton-Simon. The firm opened for business a 
short time ago. 

The interior decorating firm of Sooy & Klein, 
State Highway and Sixteenth Street, San Mateo, Cal., 
has been dissolved and the business is being continued 
by Ralph C. Sooy. 

M. Blum & Co., San Jose,’ Cal., are expanding 
their business interests and have added a complete 
home furnishings department, with Joe Logana in 
charge. This firm formerly devoted its attention 
exclusively to dry goods. 

The Frederick Smith Furniture Company, San 
Mateo, Cal., which conducts a section devoted to 
interior decoration, is remodeling and enlarging its 
place of business. 

The stock of the Bledsoe Furniture Company, San 
Diego, Cal., has been purchased by the Goodan- 
Jenkins Furniture Co., of Los Angeles. 

The annual meeting and election of the Retail 
Furniture Association of California was held recently 
at San Francisco, when officers were chosen as follows: 
President, H. A. Saxe, Sterling Furniture Company, 
San Francisco; vice-presidents, E. L. Rogers, Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles; H. E. Bennett, Goodan-Jenkins 
Furniture Co., Los Angeles; Marshall Hale, Hale 
Bros., San Francisco; F. K. Jackson, Jackson Furni- 
ture Company, Oakland ; secretary-manager, Frank K. 
Runyan, San Francisco, and treasurer, I. Shemanski, 
Eastern Outfitting Company, San Francisco. 

E. C. Mitchell, for years secretary of the South- 
ern California division of the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of California, recently tendered his resignation 
to become secretary of the Retail Dry Goods Mer- 
chants Association/at Los Angeles. 

The furniture and drapery business of Charles 
B. Welch, 201 North Orange Avenue, Exeter, Cal., 
has been taken over by Bert Howard. 

The newly organized firm of Capwell, Sullivan 
& Furth opened its large department store for business 
in the old Capwell Building on Fourteenth Street, 
Oakland, the last week in August. The officers of this 
new firm are Cebert E. Capwell, president ; T. W. Sul- 
livan, vice-president and general manager; E. H. 
Furth, secretary, and A. S. Lavenson, chairman of 
the board. The first buyer for the firm to return from 
the Eastern markets was W. H. Bicket, buyer of silks, 
draperies and domestics for the downstairs store. 

The Outlet Department Store was opened recently 
at Clay, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets, Oakland, 
in the quarters long occupied by the Taft & Pennoyer 
Co., recently absorbed by the H. C. Capwell Company. 

R. W. Breuner, who has been in charge:of the 
Stockton, Cal. store of the Breuner Furniture Com- 
pany, has been made merchandise manager for the 

(Continued on page 126) 
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THE STORIES STATISTICS TELL 


HE importance of statistical information is prob- 
ably very much over-emphasized in certain realms 
of retail trade, but there seems to be an increasing 
desire to learn by comparison whether or not the local 
figures pertaining to any special store are to be consid- 
ered a source of satisfaction or the subject of regret. 
From time to time, we receive inquiries concern- 
ing the relative standing of upholstery and other 
departments in retail stores located East, West, South, 
and the reason for these inquiries is undoubtedly to 
be found in the fact that criticism has been offered 
concerning the success or non-success of the depart- 
ment under the jurisdiction of our correspondents. 
A month ago, we were asked the following specific 
questions : 


We have always taken the position that statistical 
tables relative to retail sales tell so little of the story 
that they are difficult to apply to the specific problems 
of one’s own store. For instance, the average per- 
centage of departmental sales to total net sales, in the 
table just mentioned, show a record of 3.3 per cent. 
for draperies; 2.2 per cent. for domestic floor cover- 
ings; 1.0 per cent. for oriental rugs; and 4.1 per cent. 
for furniture. Would it then be fair to presume that 
these ratios are standard and that local store business, 
which falls below these percentages must of necessity 
be reprehensible? In the absence of other necessary 
figures, such as ratio of turn-over, mark-up, deprecia- 
tion, mark-downs and overhead, we cannot see how 
anyone can gain either comfort or chagrin by compar- 


“What per cent. should the sales cost be of sales- 
people in the average drapery department in a store 
doing approximately two million dol- 
lars worth of business?” 

“What ratio should the drapery 
sales be in proportion to the furniture 
and carpet sales?” 


ing their own sales percentages with those we have 
quoted. These statistics are records of volume per- 


How Valuable 
Is Each Department? 


The Percentage of Departmental Sales to Total Net Sales 
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In response to this inquiry trans- 
mitted to the Controllers’ Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, they reported that as a result 
of a survey of 200 stores, the average 
ratio of sales in the departments re- 
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centages. What they may indicate on the profit or loss 
sides of a balance sheet is an unknown quantity, lack- 
ing which their principal value for comparison pur- 
poses is wholly unobtainable. 

Statistics such as these are frequently a source of 
bitter controversy in individual stores. They permit 
comparison which may on the surface indicate an 
unfavorable showing of a local department whereas it 
is easily possible that a local department doing a smaller 
percentage of business than the average herewith 
shown may be a better profit maker or a greater pres- 
tige builder than any of those with which its sales 
percentages are compared. 

We have not even a means of determining the 
spread or variation of the figures from which these 
divisional averages were reached. For instance, take 
the sales percentages with respect to draperies, while 
the total average is 3.3 per cent. of the store sales, 
the fact that in stores doing over ten million dollars 
worth of business, the percentage was only 2.8 as 
compared with 4.4 in stores doing less than a million, 
would seem to argue that the larger the volume of 
business the less in proportion should be expected from 
the drapery department. 

While volume of sales is an essential for which 
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all commodity businesses strive, volume alone is not 
always a guarantee of success. It is fair to presume 
that volume carries a commensurate profit, but it is all 
too frequently the case that in reaching for volume 
through the use of “inducements” some other of the 
essential factors of a transaction may be sacrificed. 

When you can buy a 50-cent safety razor with 
a 50-cent tube of shaving cream by a cash outlay of 
49 cents, you have encountered one of the most mod- 
ern efforts to stimulate business through the avenue 
of cut profits. You may not be sure that anyone ever 
paid the price of 50 cents singly for either the razor 
or the shaving cream, but you do know that if the two 
were worth a dollar, you could not buy them for 49 
cents, and if they ever were sold at $1.00, customers 
at that figure ought to be entitled to a rebate. 

Undoubtedly, this scheme has produced a largely 
increased volume of sales. Probably in its immediate 
effect upon trade, it was a profit-bearing venture, which 
would show satisfactory statistics both with reference 
to sales percentages and profit averages, but what 
about the salesman’s next call on the customers who 
have featured this type of business promotion? Can 
they duplicate the success of such a sale by repetition 
of the same proposition and without such a proposition 
can they hold up the sales quota established by 
this sales scheme? 

The answer is, we think, obvious. Each time 
the salesman will have to have a new proposition 
as good or even better if he is to maintain sales 
quotas based on special bargain-offer drives. 

The report of the Federal Reserve Board 
with regard to department store sales for the 
month of July, based on preliminary reports, has 
just come to hand, covering the report of 463 
stores. 215 of the stores reported an increase, 
while 248 reported decreases. The total average 
increase for the month was 2.7 per cent. The 
Federal Reserve districts which reported increase 
being Boston .6 per cent.; New York 5.0 per 
cent.; Cleveland 3.1 per cent.; Richmond 1.0 per 
cent.; Chicago 2.6 per cent.; St. Louis 5.5 per 
cent.; Kansas City 4.7 per cent.; Dallas 3.9 per 
cent., and San Francisco 4.5 per cent. Those re- 
porting decreases were Philadelphia 1.2 per cent. ; 
Atlanta 2.0 per cent.; Minneapolis 3.7 per cent. ; 
but when it is taken into consideration that July 
of this year had one more business day than the 
same month a year ago, this in itself would 
naturally account for some of the increase. 

On the other hand, if 248 stores reported a 
decrease in business for the month of July, not- 
withstanding the benefits of that extra business 

(Continued on page 122) 





An interior designed by R. P. Couallier in the Salon des 
Artistes Décorateurs. See text on page 111. 
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THE SALON DES ARTISTES DECORATEURS 


HE Nineteenth Salon des Artistes Decorateurs pre- 
sented to our mind nothing which would add 
greatly to the prestige of the Art Moderne movement. 
Individual craftsmen and designers expressed their 
personal idiosyncrasies much in the same manner as 
in former years, 
and except for the 
apartment of Ruhl- 
mann, there was 
little shown that 
was distinctive or 
that gave evidence 
of the development 
of what its adher- 
ents believe will be- 
come eventually the 
decorative style of 
the 20th Century. 
Ruhlmann’s apartment, of which we show three 
views, one on this and two on the following pages, was 
called a Studio for a Crown Prince. The studio proper 
is a room of generous dimensions, containing in the 
way of furnishing only such items as are essential for 
use. A large map occupies one end of the room, below 
which are cases for reference books. A semi-circular 
desk occupies the bay-window, which is hung with 
transparent material over the glass, and bordered 
at the edge by draperies and at the top by a deep 
valance of some darker and heavier material. 
The chairs are designed primarily for comforts 
although their lines follow the modern trend. The 
floor coverings are as simple as all else in this 
room, consisting of large rugs of plain tone, with 
a contrasting border in geometrical design. 

The bed-chamber which adjoins the studio 
is equally interesting. In character it is rather 
austere, and, as in the studio, the furnishings are 
confined solely to essentials. 

Another room in this Salon deserving of 
mention was a-‘man’s bedroom designed by R. T. 
Couallier. This we illustrate elsewhere. The 
room has an atmosphere of comfort, and it has 
also a dignity which many interiors furnished 
in the New Art style seem to lack. 

In lighting fixtures there were several dis- 
played that had some inspirational value. The 
simplicity of the one which we show at the top 
of this page, designed by B. J. Lacroix, is 
appealing. Although distinctly modern, it is not 
so bizarre but that it could be used in almost 
any room where side-lights are acceptable. 

In decorative accessories the Salon was richer 
this year, it seems to us, than it has been in the 





past. Many of the room ornaments were of glass, 
combined with metal, and in shapes which, although 
strictly modernistic, were not unattractive. 

In fabrics, the trend was away from the bizarre. 





A MUSEUM FOR MODERN ART 

i HAS been announced in the public press that on 

November first an organization having as its chair- 
man A. Conger Goodyear, lumber merchant and 
banker, and as its treasurer Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., will open a modern art museum in the Hecksher 
Building. Alfred H. Barr will be the director. The 
plans, as formulated at a luncheon recently given, call 
for the establishment of a gallery and the display of 
the works of modern and contemporary painters and 
sculptors, to whom such museums as the Metropolitan 
are not open because their policies demand a certain 
lapse of time, in order to eliminate the possibility of 
error in valuing a work of art. 

The sponsors of the new museum hope it -will 
bear to the Metropolitan Museum the same relation- 
ship that the Luxemborg bears to the Louvre. It is not 
announced whether the work of artisans and craftsmen 
will be included, but we believe that eventually they 
will have to be, if the galleries are to be completely 
representative of the modern art idea. 
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UPHOLSTERY TRADE GOLF ASSOCIATION 
TOURNAMENT 


Ox Avucust 26th and 27th the Upholstery Trade 
Golf Association met at the Canoe Brook Country 
Club, Summit, N. J., for their annual Invitation Tour- 
nament. 

Thirty - seven members attended and _partici- 
pated in the playing. For the most part the weather 
was ideal, and it was unanimously agreed that the 
occasion this year was as successful as any ever held 
by the Association. 

The first day was devoted to the playing of the 
qualifying rounds, and the match play was held on 
the second day. The Blumenthal cup was the main 
trophy played for, and R. H. Rollinson won the 
match for it, against A. D. Faxon. George Gardner 
and A. D. Faxon each hold two legs on the cup, 
and now it will be a three-cornered contest for 
final ownership. The second flight was won by 
Herbert Gardner, who beat A. H. Gardner. William 
T. Windle won the third flight against C. R. 
Stephens. 

A. G. Randall and William O6cehrle were con- 
cerned in the fourth flight, which was won by Ran- 
dall by default. The fifth flight was won by T. A. 
Cawthra, who also won the silver medal for low 
net. 

Oliver Rollinson won the gold medal for low 
gross on the opening day of the tournament, his card 
showing a score of 79. To the winners of all the 
flights, as well as the winners of the beaten fours, 
prizes were given. 

On the evening of the first day the Associa- 
tion dinner was held and thoroughly enjoyed. Enter- 
tainment was provided by professional musicians, 
singers and dancers. 
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MOHAIR MANUFACTURERS ADOPT 
STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


ve espace specifications for plain mohair plushes 
were adopted at a Conference of Mohair Manu- 
facturers of the National Upholstery Textile Asso- 
ciation, which called a meeting for the purpose on 
Tuesday, September 10th. 

W. P. Underhill, president of the association, 
presided at the meeting and Melville G. Curtis, chair- 
man of the mohair committee, reported the commit- 
tee’s work. ; 

The standard specifications embraced tests for 
tolerance, color fastness, warp treatment and other 
details of construction. A standard mohair pile fab- 
ric shall have a pile composed of 100 per cent. genuine 
mohair. The weight of the pile shall be not less than 
0.70 pd. pure mohair, exclusive of sizing, per linear 
yard of 54-inch fabric, exclusive of selvedge (54-inch 
on the pile). Other widths in same proportion. 

As to construction: The pile shall be anchored to 
the fabric, with sufficient firmness to prevent pulling 
out by normal use. There is a tolerance which reads: 
Materials which measure not less than 53% inches, 
nor more than 55 inches wide, shall be considered a 
commercial delivery for 54-inch material. 

Color fastness: The color of pile shall be resistant 
to light, to the extent that it shows no objectionable 
discoloration or fading when exposed to the rays’ of 
a carbon arc lamp, such as the Fad-O-Meter or its 
equivalent, for a period of 20 hours. There is also 
a clause which specifies that the fabric shall be treated 
by thorough immersion in a moth-proofing solution. 

Among the firms represented at the meeting were: 
Collins & Aikman, Sanford Mills, Pennsylvania Textile 
Mills, Pilgrim Plush Co., Rhode Island Plush Co., 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Sidney Blumenthal 
& Co., E. F. Timme & Son, Hind & Harrison, 
American Pile Fabric Co., Standard Mohair 
& Plush Co., Sheppard Manufacturing Co., 
John Zimmermann & Sons, National Pile Fab- 
ric Co., and La France Textile Industries. 





CAN YOU HELP THIS MAN? 
()" of our subscribers has been called upon 

-to restore a burned hole about 4 inches in 
diameter in a special order, plain green Wil- 
ton carpet, the whole quantity of which was 
225 yards. The hole has been patched, but 
unsatisfactorily. If any of our subscribers 
can make any helpful suggestions as to how 
this damage may be repaired, we will be glad 
to receive the information on behalf of the 
firm in question. 





Lounge in the new Bliss Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. Photo, 
courtesy Mohawk Carpet Mills. 
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HE papered vs. the painted wall is the 

subject of a controversy that has long 
raged in the decorative field. At times the 
painted wall has hada little the better of the 
argument, and for this the wallpaper industry 
itself was mainly responsible, due to the fact 
that the manufacturers offered in the market 
papers of no decorative value. Now, however, 
the advantage lies distinctly with the papered 
wall, because our manufacturers are offering 
to the trade papers so excellent in artistic value 
that when applied on the wall any fair-minded 
person can recognize its superiority. 

There are still some individuals, however, 
among the decorators and among the consum- 
ers, who are, figuratively speaking, on the 
fence. In theory they prefer the papered 
wall; but actually they cannot make up their 
minds to desert paint for wallpaper. To such, the best 
selling argument that a wallpaper retailer can offer is 
a visual demonstration of the artistic difference be- 
tween the painted and the papered wall. 

On this page we show two illustrations of a side- 
wall against which the same furniture is placed in 
the same positions. One wall is representative of a 
painted surface; the other is decorated with a dainty 
wallpaper. The difference in these two illustrations, 
from an artistict point of view, is obvious. In one, 
the background is monotonous and meaningless; in 
the other there is life, interest and color. In the one 
the individual items of furniture stand out as isolated 
spots against the wall. In the other, by the pattern 
of the paper, they are linked together to create a har- 
monious whole. 

Now, the retailer with any reasonable amount of 
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space in his store or department can do with real 
furniture what we have done with illustrations. He 
can divide off two sections of his wall, separating them 
by screens or partitions, leave one blank and paper 
the other. Then let him arrange before each of them 
a grouping of three or four pieces of appropriate fur- 
niture, and note the result. Upon the arrival of a 
customer who signifies doubt about wallpaper, let him 
lead her to these two attractive demonstration booths, 
and if his arrangements have been sensibly made he 
will have a convert to wallpaper. 

If the retailer’s store space does not permit the 
permanent erection of two such booths, a similar effect 
can be obtained by having these booths set up tem- 
porarily and photographed. He can then have the photo- 
graphs enlarged to a size suitable for window display 
or for prominent display on the walls of the showroom. 

Wallpaper is the logical wall covering, and 
this fact is appreciated by the majority of 
the buying public. It is only necessary for the 
retailers and manufacturers to convince the 
doubters, by some such idea as we have sug- 
gested, to establish wallpaper in this country 
as, comparatively speaking, a national wall 
covering. 

But the retailer who is not awake to the 
necessity of using novel ideas and modern 
merchandising methods in the presentation of 
his wares to the public, will find that business 
in the wallpaper field—or in any other field, 
for that matter—is dull. Today is the day 
of putting your best foot forward. The more 
novel the way in which you present your 
goods, the better it will be for your 
business. 
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GOING INTO BUSINESS 

f teve ambition of the average American man is and 

always has been to “go into business for himself”. 
This is a laudable ambition, and if achieved has 
independence and financial security as a reward. Far 
be it from us to discourage needlessly any man from 
following out this ambition. But we do believe that 
at the present time, when so many men who are em- 
ployed in the retail end of the decorative business 
are dissatisfied with their positions and think of 
branching out for themselves, a word of warning will 
not come amiss. 

Even with all the breaks in a man’s favor during 
his first year as proprietor of his own business, his 
task is difficult. He meets conditions which as an 
employee he never encountered, and he must be on 
his toes constantly to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity that offers itself. But a man cannot take 
advantage of these opportunities if he is held down 
by worry; and every man who starts into business 
for himself not properly equipped with sufficient capi- 
tal to tide him over a lean period, and without a 
thorough knowledge of business economics, is so handi- 
capped. 

In a survey of retail business made by some pub- 
lic body not long ago, it was discovered that insuffi- 
cient capital was responsible for one-third of the 
business failures; incompetence was responsible for 
another third; and adverse circumstances on the out- 
side—such as too much competition, bad seasons, etc. 
—were responsible for the rest. Looking at these 
figures, it is evident that failure usually comes to a 
retailer not because, as so many of them think or 
claim, of external ailments. Sixty per cent. of the 
failures come from troubles within, rather than from 
without, the business. 

The average ambitious man, eager to take the 
place he believes he deserves in the business world, is 
very apt to say: “Other men have started on a shoe- 
string and been successful; I can do the same.” 

It is true; a great many men have started on 
shoestrings and been successful; but it will be found 
on analysis of their success that luck usually played 
an unusually strong part in it. Now, if a man wants to 
open a shop or a decorative studio with only a small 
amount of money back of him and trust to luck that 
he will pull through, that is all right as a gamble, but 
it is not good business, inasmuch as good business 
leaves out, so far as is humanly possible, the element 
of chance. Good business looks ahead and makes pro- 
vision for the worst that can happen; and that is what 
the man going into business for himself must do; he 
must take care that financially he is capable of weather- 
ing the worst financial storm that may overtake him. 
If you have not got enough money to capitalize your- 
self sufficiently, it is better to stick to the job you have 
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until you can save enough money, rather than to risk 
what you have with a chance of losing everything if 
luck is against you. 

Another thought that these would-be proprietors 
have, and especially is this true of the decorative 
trades, is that only a sketchy idea of the accounting 
end of business is essential. If a great many of them 
before opening their shop would take a course in 
accounting, and discover the real meaning of such 
terms as “costs”, “overhead”, “profit percentage”, 
“gross sales’, “net sales”, etc., the chances are that 
they would conduct their new business with 100 per 
cent. better prospect for success. Especially is it true 
that under the heading of “costs” and “overhead” a 
successful business must include many items that the 
average man either does not consider at all or im- 
properly charges to some other phase of his business. 
So far as it is possible, before setting a price on any 
article, or on his services, a man should estimate 
approximately what his total expenses for the year 
will be, and what, from a normal expectancy, will be 
the volume of his sales. Only by estimating these two 
items can he intelligently set a price on anything to the 
consumer ; and the more closely his estimate approaches 
the true figures, the more certain will he be that his 
price is one that leaves him a fair margin of profit. 
Too often, in order to meet competition, or from a 
desire to obtain work in a slack season, a man is 
tempted to take chances and set prices without rela- 
tion to yearly costs and income. This is a practice to 
be avoided, because in the long run it leads to con- 
fusion and often to ultimate financial loss. 

“Know thyself” is a saying as old as antiquity, 
but its value is especially great to the business man. 
If he is to succeed he must know himself, to the extent 
of knowing his capabilities and his limitations. He 
must know exactly how far his capital will carry him; 
he must know as nearly as he can what his present 
liabilities are and what his future liabilities will be; 
and then he is fitted to enter the field where there is 
business to be had by one of his capabilities and his 
limitations. 





NEW BOOK ON HOME DECORATION 

ees on interior decoration for popular consump- 

tion was recently issued by Rae D. Hinkle, 
entitled: “Beauty in Home Furnishings”, by W. R. 
Storey. It is a collection of material published, for the 
most part, in the Sunday Magazine Section of the New 
York Times. It deals with current tendencies, and has 
some interesting suggestions about the adaptation of 
period styles to modern living conditions. Separate 
chapters deal with the individual items of furniture, 
furniture woods and finishes, hangings, upholstery fab- 
rics, floor coverings, and wall decorations, lighting 
arrangements, etc. The price is $3.50, plus postage: 




















SCENIC PAPERS OF THIS TYPE CREATE AN ATTRACTIVE ILLUSION 
OF SPACE 
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ANTIQUE PINE PANELING DISPLAYED IN A ROOM IN THE MUSEUM 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Dyott—Harry T. Dyott, for a number of years 
connected with the Robert Lewis Co., has joined the 
sales force of the Craftex Mills, Inc., covering the 
Middle West. 

BALDWIN—William Baldwin, formerly covering 
the Pacific Coast trade for Garner & Co., Inc., has 
joined the sales force of the Craftex Mills, Inc., and 
will cover Ohio and Michigan. 

Reiw—P. L. Reid is now with Rosenfeld Bros., 
Inc., New York, in charge of their Philadelphia office. 
Mr. Reid was formerly with the Gobelin Fabrics 
Corporation. 

SHINE—W. C. Shine is now with the Samuel 
Rich Co., Inc., New York. He will cover the metro- 
politan territory. 

BatLeY—L. C. Bailey, formerly with the Treon- 
Bailey Co., Scranton, Pa., and well known through 
various buying connections in Scranton, Washington, 
Memphis, and Jackson, Miss., has become buyer of 
drapery fabrics with B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Bailey occupied a similar posi- 
tion with the Bry-Block Mercantile Co. of this city 
some years ago, and thus returns to territory with 
which he is very familiar. 

Meyers—D. R. Meyers, formerly floor covering 
and drapery buyer for Spear & Co., New York City, 
and for a number of years with Robertson Bros. Co., 
South Bend, Ind., has been engaged as buyer for the 
drapery department of Pfeifer Bros., Little Rock, Ark. 

BaiLey—Fred Bailey, Jr., recently with Chas. H. 
Bear & Co., York, Pa., is buying rugs, drapery goods, 
lamps and novelty furniture for the S. P. Brown Co. 
in Rosenbaum Bros. store, Uniontown, Pa. 

KLINEFELTER—We regret the inaccurate spelling 
of Paul Klinefelter’s name in our last issue. As we 
stated then, Mr. Klinefelter is now in charge of the 
Philadelphia office of Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc., and 
he is also representing Bailey & Griffin, Inc., in the 
Philadelphia territory. 

SayYLor—W. J. Saylor, having his headquarters at 
5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, is Western 
representative for Ludlow & Minor, New York. 

WaASSERMAN—Joseph Wasserman, of the Phila- 


delphia Tapestry Mills, returned from Europe Septem- 
ber 10th. Mr. Wasserman has been traveling through 
Great Britain, Russia, Norway, Sweden, Italy, Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Devoy—Benjamin E. Devoy, for the past twenty 
years with the Stead & Miller Co., resigned his posi- 
tion with that concern August 3lst. Mr. Devoy started 
in the business fifty-two years ago, with the old firm 
of C. Weinberg & Co. While still active and able to 
enjoy life he decided to retire from business and de- 
vote himself to golf and with his wife motor through 
the country. He has the congratulations of his many 
friends in the trade. 

SEIPER—Frederick E. Seiper, formerly with the 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Inc., has been appointed 
Eastern District sales representative for Scadron 
Brothers, selling agents for the Mt. Holly Textile Co. 

BLavuvELT—James H. Blauvelt, consulting deco- 
rator, of New York City, sailed on September 12th 
on the S. S. Bremen for a six weeks’ business and 
pleasure trip to Berlin, Vienna and Budapest, with a 
short visit in Paris. 

Perkins—George H. Perkins, style designer for 
Powdrell & Alexander, is touring the Pacific Coast. 

Matte—Thomas S. Matte, for many years drap- 
ery buyer for the Bon Marche, Lowell, Mass., has 
been appointed buyer and head of the entire decorating 
department of the B. Peck Co., Lewiston, Maine. 

ANHALT—Joseph Anhalt, known for many years 
to department store buyers, is now connected with 
Comfy Manufacturing Co., 261 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, manufacturers of fancy cushions, bedspreads, 
etc. Mr. Anhalt will spend his time in the metropolitan 
district. 

RENNEISEN—Lawrence Renneisen, formerly con- 
nected with such firms as the Mills & Gibb Corpora- 
tion, Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald in a selling 
capacity, is now covering New York State and Penn- 
sylvania, with the exception of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, in the interests of Luth & Powers, Inc. 

Gorpon—Abraham L. Gordon, treasurer of the 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., is making an extensive tour 
of Canada. 
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Ciine—Mack Cline has recently joined the sales 
force of the National Slip Cover Co., Everett, Mass. 

WatsH—Paul Walsh is now covering the New 
England territory for the Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 

Moci1a—Luigi J. Moglia, formerly with W. & J. 
Sloane, has opened an office at 342 Madison Avenue, 
as an interior decorator and retail dealer in floor cov- 
ings, furniture, draperies, fixtures and accessories. 

Sims—Walter L. Sims, who has been associated 
with the Kirsch Company for nearly fifteen years as 
traveling representative, and more recently as assistant 
advertising manager, has resigned to become sales and 
advertising manager for The Painesville Metallic 
Binding Co., Painesville, Ohio: 

BLUMENTHAL—At a recent gathering of French 
interior decorators in Paris, Sidney Blumenthal, presi- 
dent of the Shelton Looms, made a short address, 
commenting upon the relationship between America 
and France in matters artistic, and the co-relationship 
of fashions in dress and interior decorating. 

WatsH — Thos. J. Walsh has joined the sales 
organization of Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., and 
will be located in the Chicago office, taking care of that 
market and the Western loop to Denver. Mr. Walsh 
succeeds Alfred E. Long and will assume his duties 
in the West on September 16th. Mr. Walsh has been 
for the last 10 years in charge of the Chicago office 
of Rousmaniere, Wiilliams & Co., with whom he con- 
nected on his return from 27 months’ service in the 
war with the Illinois Infantry. He was seriously 
wounded in raiding a machine gun nest but captured 
16 prisoners. He is entitled to wear the American Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, the Croix de Guerre, and the 
British Military Medal. 


OBITUARY 





Harry WEARNE 
HH’ WEARNE died in his apartment in Paris on 

Tuesday, September 3rd, in his eighty-first year. 
It was not entirely a surprise to those close to him, 
for he had been in poor health for some years; but 
it means a great loss to the trade, for he stood con- 
spicuously foremost as textile designer, artist and 
colorist, and was an influence for the best in all the 
activities of the industries represented through the 
Art-In-Trades Club, of which he was for many years 
president and leader. 

The deceased, before the European War, was 
primarily active in the wallpaper trade, representing 
Zuber & Co. But the war changed his course, and he 
went in for cretonnes or printed linens of the highest 
type, designing them and producing them under his 
personal supervision. He was intuitively an artist. 

A few years ago Mr. Wearne incorporated his 
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energies under the name of Harry Wearne, Inc., his 
creations being placed entirely in the hands of J. H. 
Thorp & Co. There was little of commercialism in his 
character; he could have sold generally to the Euro- 
pean market had he been so inclined. But he preferred 
to sell through one American distributing source. 

Generous in his personal relations, he was also 
generous in business. He cared little for cost, so long 
as he got results. We know of one design which cost 
him $10,000 to produce. All of these designs, and the 
blocks, will be doubtless perpetuated by his estate, and 
will live for years to come, an influence for the best 
in decorative art. 

Deceased leaves a widow and a daughter. No 
higher tribute can be paid him than lies in the fact that 
his portrait is now being painted in Paris by Man- 
chard, a commission placed some time ago by the Art- 
In-Trades Club. 

Epwarp H. BaILey 


b apatep H. Batrey died in his eighty-fourth year at 
his home in Seagate, Long Island, on Monday the 
9th inst. The funeral obsequies were held on the 
12th inst. 

Deceased was a pioneer in the field of trade jour- 
nalism, being at the time of his death the owner and 
publisher of The Carpet and Upholstery Trade Review. 

In 1870, The Carpet Trade, a monthly journal, 
was established in Brooklyn by Berri Bros., retailers. 

A few years later, The Carpet Trade Review was 
started in New York. This publication soon came 
under the control of The American Carpet Lining Co., 
of which deceased was treasurer. About 1883, the 
two publications were amalgamated as The Carpet 
Trade and Review, and this name was changed in 1890 
to The Carpet and Upholstery Trade Review. 

Although of advanced age, Mr. Bailey kept to 
the last in close touch with his publication, even during 
his protracted Winter absences at Palm Beach. 

He was the only surviving son of Theodore W. 
Bailey, the largest New York carpet jobber of the 
late century. 

He is survived by one son, Theodore L. Bailey. 


Ss. P. BROWN CO. LEASE NEW 
DEPARTMENTS 


G Yapinrgete sepa has been made that the S. P. Brown 
Co. have leased recently the floor covering, drap- 
ery and lamp departments, which will occupy the major 
part of the fourth floor at Armbrusters, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, which store has been undergoing alterations 
and complete remodeling during the past several 
months. The S. P. Brown Co. expect to be in their 
new quarters about October Ist, with N. Berlow in 
charge as buyer and manager. 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 
(Continued from page 105) 

It was at this period also that Aurillac, Sedan, 
Reims, le Quesnoy, Alencon, Arras and Loudun be- 
came noted as lace-making centers, beginning first of 
all with the reproduction of Venetian needlepoint 
laces, but gradually superimposing thereon native 
French skill, so that in time the designs became almost 
wholly French, while at the same time imported Vene- 
tian workers absorbed the spirit of French design, 
which they in turn took back to Italy. 

Under Louis XIV and his talented minister, Col- 
bert, it is not surprising that French design would be 
encouraged to create rather than to copy, and with the 
studios of the Gobelins, where large numbers of tal- 
ented designers for tapestries, costumes and festive 
decorations were regularly employed, a convenient 
source of design inspiration was ready at hand for 
the production of patterns which might as well be 
employed for lace as for tapestries. Later in this same 
century, the types of fabrics which resembled lace 
design and lace construction were produced in such 
quantity at Lyons that the name of the town became 
the designation of the style, which we in turn may 
express as Lyonnaise. 

We have already referred to the lace-like char- 
acter of the Lyonnaise fabric types, as well as to the 
fact that the designs of this epoch were strongly influ- 
enced by Oriental forms of composition. This is 
particularly noticeable in Fig. 318, where the treatment 
of the aster, in bud as well as in full-blown flower, 
is almost East Indian in its interpretation. The pome- 
granate, which appears just above the number in this 
illustration, is rather sketchy in character, much less 
well defined than is the case in Fig. 315, but is suffi- 
ciently distinct to indicate the return to favor of the 
pomegranate form, which occurred at this time, when 
the introduction of other floral and fruit forms were 
freely scattered over the surface of a lace-like back- 
ground. 

Figures 314 to 318 are also expressive of the 
unbalanced all-over character of some of these lace-like 
designs. 

There has been no attempt in the five to which 
we have just referred either to center a superior de- 
sign surrounded by inferior units, or to create a grow- 
ing motif which can be logically followed in its upward 
advance. In this respect also East Indian character- 
istics are intimated, for the native East Indian crafts- 
men were adept in the assembling of unrelated motifs 
to compose what passed for a complete pattern ; and if 
we take the modern East Indian print of today we still 
find the same employment of disconnected motifs, each 
individual unit being complete in itself, and not joined 
to surrounding motifs except by the relationship of 
contiguity. 
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For instance, if we will analyze Fig. 314 we find 
a number of flower-like sprays springing from a stem 
that is abruptly cut off, as if plucked from the parent 
plant and laid upon a particular part of the pattern. 
As a back ground for this spray there is a body of 
color contained within a fanciful border, not neces- 
sarily uniform, nor even balanced in its relationship 
to adjoining areas which may be of a totally con- 
trasting color. 

The same characteristics we have mentioned are 
also found in Figures 315, 316 and 318. 

Figure 319, though obviously of the same gen- 
eral type and belonging to the same design epoch, is 
much less lace-like in character than are some of the 
others. : 

Fig. 320, which adjoins it, for instance, might 
be readily taken for a fragment of real lace, when as a 
matter of fact both materials are of damask character, 
each carried out in three or more colors, and repre- 
senting a very high type of weaving skill. 





THE STORIES STATISTICS TELL 
(Continued from page 110) 


day, the conclusion that business in general was 
not up to the mark of a year ago is inescapable and 
still these figures are volume figures only, and apart 
from the general assumption that the transaction of 
business produced a profit, they contain no information 
for those whose incomes depend on dividends. 

We have analyzed these figures in this way simply 
to show that figures after all may not tell a complete 
story. 

They are interesting always but their full value 
if any can only be comprehended when they are accom- 
panied by information which permits their analysis 
down to the last essential detail, and even then their 
application for comparison purposes may be nullified 
by differences of condition which cannot be reconciled. 





f nag adaptability of Art Moderne to store furnish- 

ings and decoration is beautifully demonstrated in 
a drug-store in Manhasset, Long Island. The shelves, 
set in oddly shaped units, are black on the edge, with 
a silver line and the sides and back are of silver lined 
with black. Against this background the various orna- 
mental bottles and boxes containing perfumes and cos- 
metics are well displayed. 

The lighting comes from triangular-shaped fix- 
tures of frosted glass set into the wall. The soda 
fountain is, like the shelving, of black and silver, with 
a black onyx top contrasting pleasantly with the 
chrome nickel fountain equipment. The decorator who 
had charge of this work understood the value of sim- 
plicity in store decoration. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
See text and diagrams on pages 124 and 125. 
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DIAGRAMS FOR THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


See illustration on page 123 and text on page 125. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 

fie drapery iillustration shown on page 123, though 

simple in appearance, employs cutting principles 
that are not met with in ordinary drapery-cutting prac- 
tice. The principal member at the top consists of a 
cut-out compo-board covered with the same cretonne 
as the curtains and overlaid with a bias braid to create 
a colored outline. 

Below this are three pleated units, cut to shape 
and composed of a plain fabric in harmony with the 
print. Students of drapery cutting will recognize that 
the center unit has the characteristics of a double cas- 
cade and will probably recognize that cascade-planning 
principles will produce the necessary pattern that can 
be pleated to shape. 

The pleated units which fall below the tabs to the 
right and left may not be so readily recognized but 
they are simply reversed cascades of a peculiar shape. 

While we show the pattern of these various pieces 
in the scale diagram, which may be treated in the same 
manner as former diagrams we have published, that is 
to say that the one-quarter inch squares may be en- 
larged to 3% inches to produce a five-foot cutting pat- 
tern, we have chosen, for greater clarity, to show the 
way in which these patterns are planned. In figure 1, 
for instance, we have a skeletonized drawing of the 
proportions of the tab, represented by the shaded part 
and below it an outline sketch of the pleated portion, 
the dotted lines A and B representing the folding parts, 
which go to the back. (See also figure 5.) 

To calculate the cutting dimensions of this type 
of cascade, a drawing is made similar to figure 1. The 
vertical line 5-5 on the sketch is carried up beyond a 
point where the slanting line 6-6 if continued would 
meet it. Figure 2. The slanting line 2-2 is also carried 
up to where it meets the vertical line 5-5, and the same 
procedure is followed with the slanting line 4-4. 

When these three intersecting points on the cen- 
tral line 5-5 have been determined, they become the 
points of radii by means of which the outline of the 
pattern is determined. With one point of a pair of 
dividers at H and with 1 as a radius, a curve is struck 
to the right as far as is shown by 1A. With point H 
as a center and the lower corner 2 as a radius, a 
similar. curve locates 2A. With I as a radius, the 
dividers are now set to strike the curve from 3 to 3A 
and from 4 to 4A, giving the completed diagram as 
shown by figure 2. 

These circling lines must now be marked with the 
sketched dimensions in order to obtain the required 
fullness for the pleats. On the line 1-1A, you must find 
the point equivalent to the amount of material folded 


back, indicated in figures 1 and 2 by the dark shaded . 


portion A. Therefore, the space between 1 and the line 
6-6 is transferred to the right of 6-6 on the line 1-1A, 
locating the definite point 1A, as shown by figure 3. 


Next, the distance from 1 to 2, which represents 
the complete lower extremity of that fold, is trans- 
ferred to the right of 1A, to where it meets the line 
2A (see figure 3). The same procedure is followed 
with relation to the other points. 

Section B, which is the next shaded section to be 
taken care of, is sketched in figure 3, together with the 
circling lines 3A and 4A, and the same procedure is 
followed in transferring this section (B) to the right 
of the line to H, thus defining the point 3A in figure 4. 
The original distance shown between 3 and 4 is now 
transferred to the right of 3A, thus giving the line 
3A—4A in figure 4. ck 

Now with the removal or abandonment of the 
various finding lines, the actual pattern for the right 
side of this reversed cascade is found between points 
I, 5,6, 1A, 2A, 3A, 4A and I. It is not necessary for 
the material to go right to point I, but only sufficient is 
required to have the tops go behind the valance board. 
Therefore, the top may be cut off either on the line 
J-J, as in figure 5, or even this may be still further 
cut down, as shown by the zig-zag notched line 
X, X, X, etc. 

By ruling from I to the various bottom notches 
6, 1A, 2A, 3A and 4A, folding lines will be established 
and where these cross on the line J-J, corresponding 
folding marks should be placed in order that the pat- 
tern as developed will fold back into the same approxi- 
mate lines as your original sketch. 

The fan-shaped skirt, which forms the central 
drapery below the valance board, is figured out in 
exactly the same way as an ordinary cascade. First, 
sketched as shown by the half diagram of figure 7, the 
point of radius found by ruling to where the center line 
A meets with the bias of line B, thus establishing X as 
the center of radius from which all of the circling lines 
C1, D1, etc., are approximated. Then by carrying the 
measurement of each fold successively out on these 
circling lines, as shown in figure 7, the cutting dimen- 
sions of the patterns are established as outlined by the 
broken line A, B, Cl, D1, El, F1, Gl, H1, Il, J1, K1, 
Li and M1, which together with M and A give the 
complete outline of one-half of the cutting diagram. 





TELEPHONES IN COLOR? 
kes importance and popularity of color in all things 
appertaining to the home is evidenced in a recent 
news item from Paris which tells of the demand there 
for telephone instruments in colors to harmonize with 
the decorations of the room. 

Following along this idea, we saw recently. in this 
country a telephone in color. The color was effected by 
the winding of narrow ribbons of various hues around 
the upright of the instrument. It was a gallant attempt, 
but it struck us that it would have to be better dond 
than it was in order to achieve a decorative effect: 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 
chain of stores in Stockton, Sacramento and Oakland, 
and has been succeeded at Stockton by C. A. Geddes, 
formerly of Oakland. H. E. Spicer, assistant manager 
at Stockton, has been placed in charge of the buying 
division at Oakland. 

The Queen Anne Upholstering Company, for- 
merly located at 5636 Geary Street, San Francisco, 
has moved into new quarters at 6100 Geary Street. 

The Valley Bedding and Furniture Company, 764 
P Street, Fresno, Cal., owned by S. Ostrow, is fitting 
up a building at University and Calaveras Avenues for 
use as an upholstery department. 

Paul Beygrau, a decorator of 1049 Keith Avenue, 
Berkeley, Cal., has devised a new home finish that is 
attracting the attention of interior decorators. The 
finish resembles Italian travertine stone very closely 
and has been given the distinctive name of “Tiburene”. 

An interesting feature of the new store of the 
H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, is a department 
devoted to objects d’art, conducted under the direction 
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of Miss Irma C. Klein. The department is a new one 
with this firm. 

The Columbia Steel Corporation, Pittsburg, Cal., 
has installed a plant for the manufacture of wire used 
in the manufacture of springs, and Pacific Coast spring 
manufacturers will soon have stocks which can be 
drawn upon on short notice. 

Bernard B. Zakheim has filed a statement to indi- 
cate that he is owner of the furniture upholstering 
business at 2 Church Street, San Francisco, conducted 
under the name of the Bernard Upholstery Company. 

The Dearborn Furniture Company has opened for 
business at Raymond, Wash., with James Brown as 
proprietor. Furniture upholstering is done in con- 
nection with a retail furniture business. 

The Kaufman-Leonard Co., of Seattle, Wash., has 
purchased the Imperial Furniture Company at 
Hoquiam, Wash., and has added this business to its 
steadily growing chain. 

Thomas A. Hill, well known through his former 
connection with F. S. Harmon & Co., has purchased 
the interests of W. D. Smith in the Washington Parlor 
Furniture Company, Tacoma, Wash. Mr. 
Smith, for years vice-president and treasurer 
of the firm, is retiring from the business field. 

The Superior Furniture Shop, Portland, 
Ore., of which William Kaiser and E. L. 
Cummings are the owners, has been moved 
into new and larger quarters at 723 Williams 
Avenue, two blocks from the former location. 

H. L. Stiff, of Salem, Ore., has been 
chosen president of the Retail Furniture Deal- 
ers of Oregon, Inc. The other officers chosen 
at the recent annual meeting held at Portland 
are: A. Applegate, Eugene, first vice-presi- 
dent; Fred Ross, Astoria, second vice-presi- 
dent; J. Byron, executive secretary, and Ben 
Gadsby, Portland, treasurer. 

The interior decorating studio of Louise 
M. Davis, 6039 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, 
was recently damaged by fire, with a loss esti- 
mated at $10,000. 

The Paul D. Swedberg Furniture Com- 
pany, Berkeley, recently celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary in business. This concern at first 
devoted its attention largely to window shades 
and linoleum, but now carries complete lines 
of home furnishings, including draperies, rugs 
and upholstered furniture. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





An interior of interest because of the walls which 

are covered with leather tiles. Such work is in line 

with the practices of many decorators who follow 

the modern styles and are using leathers of all sorts 
to a considerable amount. 











THE CHARM OF PANELED WALLS EXEMPLIFIED IN THIS PLEASING ROOM 
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A NEW ENGLAND ROOM OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Courtesy the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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An Egyptian applique from the line of A. Benezra. 


NEWS Ge 


[N ERROR last month we gave the address of Soroka 
Shops as 404 Amsterdam Ave., instead of 404 
Columbus Ave., New York City. 


A RECENT removal was that of the American Art 
Furniture Co., who are now located at 609 East 
17th Street. 


[HE Art-Lac Shoppe, furniture re-finishers of Fort 
Worth, Texas, have removed to 1706 Eighth Avenue. 


Micuaer SHERMAN Co., makers of art embroideries 

for interiors, have taken new and enlarged quarters 
at 114 E. 32nd Street, New York City, where many 
new numbers are now being shown. 


A -chintz in various shades of red shown by Lee, 
Behrens & Co., Inc. 





THE 


CN DLS oF ee 


THE partnership between C. Oscar Hesse and John 

A. McAvoy, of New York, under the firm name of 
Studio Hesse-McAvoy, has been dissolved, and the 
business will be continued by John A. McAvoy, under 
the trade name of Studio McAvoy. 


G, H. PHIttips, former partner of Sabel and Phillips, 
is now a member of the John Drescher Co., Inc., 
art publishers. 

In addition to an extensive line of framed pictures, 
they are displaying some new and attractively styled 
mirrors, including a line of authentic Colonial and 
semi- Venetian numbers, in both the console and mantel 
shapes. 


A new Kapok pattern displayed by A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 
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A damask in modernistic design shown by the Mills 
& Gibb Corp. 


REVISED PRICE SCHEDULE FOR TABLE PADS 
T'HE Ideal Table Pad Co., Inc., 489 Broadway, New 

York City, have brought out a revised price sched- 
ule for department store trade on their Ideal Table 
Pads. The new schedule includes all sizes up to 65 x 
48 inches. These pads are guaranteed heat and water- 
proof with a washable top of Fabrikoid. The bottom, 
which is of high grade felt, makes them ideal for 
card playing. ~ 

COMFY MFG. CO. NOW IN N. Y. 

FXLSEWHERE in this issue we illustrate the showroom 





of the Comfy Mfg. Co., originally a Baltimore 


A cretonne in gay coloring in the line of Ronald Grose, Inc. 
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concern, who recently removed to 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, where they have established pleasing and 
convenient quarters for the display of their line of 
cushions, scarves, bedspreads and comforters. 


CATALOG OF DRAPERY HARDWARE 
Tue W. H. Howell Co., Geneva, IIl., recently issued 
a catalogue of their drapery hardware line, in the 
Swedish Iron and Dullbright Brass finish. The 
Swedish Iron finish is a combination of black and 
white nickel, giving a very pleasing natural iron 
effect, and it is, at the same time, permanent. 


JOHN W. CONQUEST ENLARGES FACTORY. SPACE 
(RowTH in business has compelled John W. Conquest, 
for a number of years at 19 Columbia Street, 





One of the new designs in the waterproof fabrics 
shown by Hugo Blumenthal. 


Boston, to move his factory to 251 Causeway Street, 
where he has double the capacity of his former loca- 
tion, and where he has established a very attractive 
showroom in the front of the building, decorated in 
gray and white. 


UNITED TRIMMING CO. TAKE LARGER SPACE 
AANNOUNCEMENT is made by the United Trimming 
Co., Inc., New York, that they have obtained an 
additional five thousand square feet of floor space in 
the building directly above their present location. This 
new space will be devoted entirely to showrooms, 
offices and the special order department, while the 
lower floor will be utilized entirely as a factory. 
The increased space will permit them carrying a 
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A small pattern chintz displayed by Morton Sundour, Inc. 


full stock of trimmings for immediate delivery, and 
their production facilities will allow special orders 
to be made up promptly. 


MONTAGUE-GOBELIN SALESMEN 
T'HE salesmen of the Montague-Gobelin Corp. and 
the territories they cover are as follows: 

New York City: W. W. Battenfeld, M. J. O’Don- 
nell, R. B. Weiss, J. C. Shapiro, L. H. Pell, O. Kirsten, 
G. E. Mead, and C. H. Wiley. Middle West: A. N. 
Marthaler, E. P. Simon, D. G. Gunn, G. W. Dewey 
and J. E. Williams. New England: E. J. Jones. Bos- 
ton: H. G. Clark. West Coast: F. W. Beckwith and 
P. G. Strickler. South: P. J. Scherer and J. T. Mal- 
lon. Southwest: J. E. Smart. Pennsylvania, J. E. 
Reinert. 


ROBT. McBRATNEY OPEN UPTOWN SHOWROOMS 
Qn SEPTEMBER Ist, Robert McBratney & Co. opened 

new showrooms in the Erle Lamp Display Rooms 
at 4 West 40th Street, New York. Here they will 
show their complete line of hand-printed and deco- 
rative linens, and a showing of table linen and towels 
especially adapted -for. the. decorative trade. This 
concern will retain its office at 121 Franklin Street, 
and the line will continue to be shown by the sales 
force of Edward Maag, Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO CLIFTON & DUNLEAVY 

SucceEeDING the firm of Clifton & Dunleavy, Clifton 

& Pack, Inc. are continuing the business at their 
salesrooms at 202 East 44th Street, showing the lines 
of H. Z. Mallen & Co., the Miller Cabinet Shops, Inc., 
Tapp, De Wilde & Wallace, and Huller & Co. The 
new member of the firm is Harry Pack, who has 
a wide acquaintance with the better class decorative 


and furniture trades. For several years he has been 
with the Albano Co. 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER HOLD SALES 
CONVENTION 


Qn Avcust 28th and 29th, at their new factory at 

Danielson, Conn., Powdrell & Alexander held their 
semi-annual sales convention. Representatives of all 
territories attended and viewed the new lines of cur- 
tains and cloths. On Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
the entire sales force and a few visiting buyers were 
conveyed in fifteen automobiles to Bernardston Inn, 
Bernardston, Mass., where they took ‘part in or wit- 
nessed the golf tournament, in which J. W. Powdrell 
was the fortunate winner of a handsome gold cigarette 
case. 


ROMAN ART SCREEN CO. IN LARGER QUARTERS 
THE Roman Art Screen Co. have enlarged their 

quarters at 414 Madison Avenue, and have added to 
their line of hand-painted screens and oil paintings 
an elaborate line of wallpaper, tapestry and English 
glazed chintz screens. All of these screens are made 


A design in black and gold offered by the Moss Rose 
Mfg. Co. 
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New cretonne pattern in subdued colorings at 
Peter Schneider Sons & Co. 


with an antique finish. Fifteen new numbers have been 
added to their line of hand-painted screens. These are 
genuine cowhide and Fabrikoid, and consist of new 
scenes, floral designs, etc. The Roman Art Screen also 
specializes in screens to order, to match interiors. 


NEW DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERING SHOP 
(j£0rRGe DeNnecke and Mrs. Anna Richter, both of 
whom have had years of experience in the decora- 





F. Schumacher are showing this novel pattern in a 
medium weight loosely woven fabric. 
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tive field, are doing business as the Denric Drapery 
Shops, Inc., at 202 East 44th Street, New York, where 
they will do the best type of drapery and upholstery 
work. Among the jobs accomplished during their for- 
mer connections were the Ambassador Hotel, New 
York, where they draped 600 windows, no two alike 
in materials, treatment or design ; the Fleetwood Hotel, 
Miami, Fla.; the George Washington Hotel, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; The Bankhead Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
the Lawyers Club, New York City; the S. S. George 
Washington, and many others. 


RENOU, COULAZ, RIESEN & CO. INCREASE 
WORKING SPACE 


OnE of the most rapidly expanding establishments of 
its kind in the United States today is that of Renou, 
Coulaz, Riesen & Co. at 160 East 56th Street, New York 





A brocade with metal threads in the line of J. J. Wyle 
& Bros., Inc. 


City. Organized several years ago by Messrs. Renou, 
Coulaz and Riesen, they started in small quarters in 
this city in the manufacturing and restoring of hand- 
woven tapestries and needlepoint fabrics. Recently 
George Hamm was taken into the firm. Today they oc- 
cupy an entire floor of the Rossman loft building with 
a personnel close to fifty people. In these quarters they 
have set up their hand looms and there under the ex- 
pert direction of the firm members, who received their 
early training in Switzerland, their own creations in 
tapestry and needlepoint, as well as reproductions of 
antique masterpiece tapestries, are completed. They 
have recently broadened their activities to include 
cleaning, cutting, enlarging, appraising and storing 
tapestries. 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 


A NEw one-piece bedspread ensemble, giving 

the effect of a separate fancy pillow and 
spread set, has just been brought out by the 
Manville Jenckes Co. 





DvR1NG a trip in Northern Canada and Nova 
Scotia, G. K. Yacobian, of Yacobian Bros., 
Inc., Boston, collected a carload of genuine 
hooked rugs, among which were some very 
beautiful pieces worthy of collectors’ attention. ' 


A LARGE number of mirrors of original de- 
sign, together with cornices, canopies, con- 
soles, etc., are now being shown in the Fall 
line of M. B. Cahn & Co., Inc., New York. In 
addition to carrying a full line in stock, this 
concern also does special order work for 
the trade. 
AN EXTENSIVE line of imported friezes, brocades, 
tapestries and damasks is now being shown by the 
sales force of the International Merchandising Syndi- 
cate, Inc., New York. The entire line was styled by 
D. R. Rotman, of this company, who recently returned 
from an extended trip to the company’s foreign mills. 


A HIGHLY artistic Egyptian applique of Pharaoh’s 

chariot is included in the line of A. Benezra, who 
as an Egyptian importer and manufacturer specializes 
in appliques and prints. An extensive selection of 
these interesting decorative adjuncts is being displayed 
for the Fall season, at his showrooms, 303 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


A SELECTION OF GENOESE 
VELVETS 
AMonG the new numbers in 
the Fall line of the National 
Tapestry Company are a wide 
range of Genoese velvets. In 
addition are a variety of table 
scarf and cushion top combina- 
tions. The entire line is now 
being shown by Kornella Mills, 
New York, sole selling agents 
for this mill. The latter are also 
bringing out a new fancy mohair 
in all the popular colors. They 
are also showing a new shadow 
mohair together with their com- 
plete line of plain mohairs, vel- 
ours, jacquards, etc. 





A view in the new showroom of the 
Comfy Mfg. Co. 





The first piece of upholstery goods to cross the Atlantic by air. 
Imported via the Graf Zeppelin by Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 


EMBROIDERED CURTAINS AND CURTAIN FABRICS 


THE new Mayflower line of Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & 

Co. shows some features of unusual interest. Among 
these is an embroidery on delicate pastel shade 
foundations, especially effective in criss-cross curtains, 
valances and tailored curtains. Their Spanish mar- 
quisette tailored curtains and panels are very effective. 
Some of these are embroidered in striking colors. In 
their ruffled curtain line they have a range of extra 
full ruffles, made on a special ruffling machine. These 
are offered in a wide range of colors. 

A LINE OF WATERPROOFED FABRICS 

[NTERESTING lines of waterproof fabrics in chintz, 

silk and chiffon are being shown by Hugo Blumen- 
thal, 33 Union Square, New York City. These are 
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offered in shower bath curtains and by the yard, under 
the name Hydro-Tex, designating a special process of 
chemical treatment which insures permanent and 
vivid colorings, and durability in wear and service. 
The line is extensive in design and texture of cloth, 
from the lightweight imported Orient silk, which drapes 
so readily, up to the more heavy numbers for uphol- 
stery uses. Illustrated elsewhere is one of Blumenthal’s 
modernistic numbers, printed on Hydro-Tex silk. 


SHOWING NEW PATTERNS IN RAYON DAMASKS 
A LARGE, varied and colorful line of rayon damask, 

yarn-dyed, is being shown by the Doblin Co., Inc. 
Soft tones and two-tone effects in plum, green, orchid, 
blue and rose give unusual artistic combinations for 





Among the new models of mirrors at 
Jarnow & Co. 


upholstery and drapery. These damasks are 50 inches 
in width, and have been featured because of their 
attention to the season’s new colors, which makes them 
of great importance to decorators. This firm is also 
showing a full range of antique damasks. Pastel 
shades in combination are featured in these. One is 
especially attracted by the rose and cream, cedar and 
rose, taupe and peach, green and orange, and orchid 
and lavender combinations. 


LARGE DISPLAY OF PILLOWS, COMFORT- 
ABLES, ETC. 


A COMBINATION of pastel colors and artistic designs 

are being featured by the Comfy Mfg. Co. in en- 
sembles of handsome quilted bedspreads, with table 
scarves and doilies to match, as well as modernistic 





An upholstered chair shown by the S. S. Krupka Co., Inc. 


September 15, 1929 
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New in the line of the Charak Furn. Co. 


pillows made up in corresponding colors and designs. 
Many of these pillows and spreads are in an attractive 
two-tone modern style, and others show charming 
floral designs. These ensembles may be had in a 
variety of materials, and they are showing velours, 
taffetas, satins, rayons and crewel work on fine linen 
crash. A charming addition to their colorful and 
artistic display is supplied by the innovation of cre- 
tonne covered chests. Useful and ornamental com- 
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fortables, filled with lambs’-wool and covered with 
satins and sateens, carry out the ensemble idea. 


NEW EFFECTS IN MOSS ROSE LINE 

[N THEIR Fall line the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. are mak- 

ing a display of modernistic damasks. Many of these 
_have a shaiki effect, and may be had in stripes com- 
bined with the design. These are attractive as wall 
panels, and as drapery and furniture coverings. Their 
Fall line also includes chenille tapestries and addi- 
tional designs in modernistic linen. Bursley homespun 
has proven to be one of their popular numbers, and is 
especially desirable for informal use on sun porches 
and in breakfast-nooks. This homespun is shown in 
such attractive colors as cedar, gold and henna. A large 
variety of brocades, with small designs of a modern 
and also period type, make a striking addition to their 
material for draperies and furniture. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. ENLARGE GROUND FLOOR 
SPACE 


}’, Scuumacuer & Co. are completing an enlargement 
of their building which will extend the ground 
floor and the basement through to Thirty-ninth Street. 
This will give them one hundred per cent. more floor 
space on their street salesroom floor with an entrance 
on Thirty-ninth Street. In addition to this, the ex- 
tension of the basement through to Thirty-ninth Street 
will provide storeroom space which will enable them 
to care for stocks heretofore held in a warehouse. 
While this extensive change in their premises will 
not be complete for some time, they expect to have 
the occupation of the new’ salesroom floor by October 1. 





FURTHER NEWS NOTES 


A REORGANIZATION has occurred with the retirement 

of T. L. Atkinson, of Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc. 
The officers of the corporation are now as follows: 
President, John W. Wade; 
vice-president, H. V. Williams; 
treasurer, C. F. Richter; secre- 
tary; Frank J. Seifert. 


[He Henry C. Meyer Studio 

are showing an extensive line 
of commodes, French and Vene- 
tian beds, as well as early 
American furniture in the un- 
finished state at the showroom, 
119 East 34th Street. Many 
odd cabinets, secretaries and 
tables are also included in their 
line. 





Window display of the W. H. Wie- 
boldt Co., Chicago, featuring the 
E. L. Mansure Co.’s trimmings. 
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A LArcE collection of antiques, most of them attested, 

together with a quantity of objets d’art, are now 
being shown by the Albano Company, Inc., New York. 
The various pieces, which recently arrived from 
abroad, have been attractively grouped on the third 
floor at this company’s new showrooms. 


[oes & Wascu have added many new numbers to 
their new Fall line of curtains and cottage sets. 
Five - piece sets in dotted marquisettes and voiles 
and marquisette panels, plain and tucked, trimmed 
with bullion fringe, are to be had in many colors. 
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Bees the Bankers Industrial Exposition, now be- 
ing held at 11 W. 42nd St., Nov. 6th has been 
set aside as Decorators’ Day, when some individual 
prominent in the industry will address those attending 
between the hours of 12 and 1. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 








YOUNG LADY of character and intelligence seeks connec- 
tion with select decorating establishment. Previous training 
and experience. Capable of meeting the most exacting clien- 
tele. Address “E. K.”, care The Upholsterer. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE — New York selling 
agents for Southern mills manufacturing popular priced 
furniture coverings, both temporary and permanent, in 
fancy denims, tapestries, etc., require Canadian represen- 
tative calling on converters, jobbers, and furniture manu- 
facturers. Commission basis. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Address “Canadian,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—TRIMMING SALESMEN for New York 
City and Eastern territory to call on curtain, lampshade 
and upholstered furniture manufacturing trades. No ob- 
jection to non-conflicting lines. State experience. Address 
“Novelty Trimmings,” care The Upholsterer. 
SPLENDID SHOWROOM, north light, Madison Avenue 
district. Curtain manufacturer will share this excellent 
showroom with non-conflicting line. Reasonable charge. 
Address “North Light,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR CHICAGO TERRITORY—Wanted: mill line tap- 
estry applicable production furniture manufacturers; also 
mill line damask for department store trade. Chicago 
Loop Office; complete sales force maintained. Must be 
reliable Gentile mill. Address “Midwest Sales Organiza- 
tion,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN wanted for Philadelphia and adjacent terri- 
tory, by well-known concern with established trade, 
handling lace curtains and curtain materials for decora- 
tors and better department stores. Opportunity for a 
present Philadelphia representative having office to in- 
crease earnings by carrying line on commission basis. 
Prefer those experienced, with following. Also require 
salesman for New York State, Ohio, and Michigan. Ad- 
dress “Increased Earnings,’ care The Upholsterer. 
AT INVENTORY; for quick sale. Successful furniture 
store and repairing business in village of 6000, eighteen 
miles from Buffalo, N. Y. Selling on account of owner’s 
health. For particulars, address “Bargain,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
DESIGNER OF FURNITURE wishes to connect with 
New York firm. Would like versatile work. Seven 
years’ experience in New York City. Address “Designer,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE — Upholstering and refinishing business in 
good General Motors city in Michigan. Good clientele. 
A bargain. Selling on account of sickness. Address 
“General Motors City,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN for past eighteen years calling on uphol- 
stered furniture manufacturers in Chicago and North- 
west territory. Expert knowledge of upholstery fabrics; 
personal contact with the jobbing trade. Address “North- 
west Territory,’ care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED: SALESMAN to cover New York State, with 
exception of metropolitan district, selling upholstery fur- 
niture manufacturers a well-known upholstery fabric line. 
Address “Active,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED: SALESMAN to call on better interior deco- 
rators in Metropolitan district, by high class drapery 
workroom. Address “Profitable Side Line,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
POSITION AS DECORATOR or assistant wanted by 
young woman. Art School graduate and two years’ 


New York department store experience. Address “Period 

Styles,” care The Upholsterer. 

EXPERIENCED INTERIOR DECORATOR desires posi- 
tion with firm or decorating studio. Can meet fine trade, 

and has complete knowledge of workroom supervision. 

Address “Exclusive”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED: SALESMAN to cover New York State de- 

partment store trade with well-known line of upholstery 
fabrics. Address “New York State,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN: Out of town; complete lime of ruffle cur- 


tains, flat curtains, and bed sets. Good proposition for 
the right man. Address “Good Proposition,’ care The 
Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—who can estimate, measure 
and execute his own work, wanted by high-class New 
England department store, 135 miles from New York City. 
Address “New England,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN: A very desirable opening is available for a 
young man acquainted with the upholstered furniture 
manufacturers. Must show a good record of earnings. 
Address “Desirable Opening,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED: A thoroughly capable drapery 
workroom foreman seeks position with a high-class 
drapery concern. An expert cutter and careful estimator, 
able to assist your sales force with ideas and sketches. 
Know how to manage help, and can put your workroom 
on a paying basis. Address “Workroom Foreman,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN establishing Boston office 
desires several medium sized, high class lines of drapery 
upholstery and curtain fabrics. Wide acquaintance in 
Boston and New England territory. Address “Eastern 
States,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN: EASTERN MILL manufacturing taps, 
damasks and plush. One for Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Michigan and Missouri; one for Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and the South. Must be thoroughly experienced and ac- 
quainted with furniture manufacturers and jobbers. Ex- 
cellent opportunity; commission basis. Answers held in 
strict confidence. Address “Confidential,” care The Up- 
holsterer.’ 
EXPERIENCED MAN wishes to take charge of produc- 
tion of custom furniture manufacturing. Capable, and 
understands period designs. Can furnish excellent ref- 
erences. Address “Custom Furniture,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


SALESMAN—Young man desires position with whole- 
sale house; full knowledge of drapery and upholstery 
fabrics, with following. Address “Whotesale,”’ care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED WORKROOM FOREMAN, actively 
engaged in decorative trade since 1899, understanding 
all branches of upholstery and drapery practices and de- 
signing and estimating, also experienced in cabinet-making 
and finishing, with some knowledge of carpet and lino- 
leum trade, and some selling and buying experience, de- 
sires connection with up-to-date decorator or department 
store having workroom facilities. Address “Selling and 
Buying,” care The Upholsterer. 
A PROSPEROUS, growing decorative business in Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, is available for purchase, due 
to the incurable illness of the principal. The business 
consists of floor-coverings, draperies and novelties, sold 
entirely from sample. Wife of principal, now managing 
business, will assist purchaser in becoming established. 
Address for particulars Mrs. M. R. Brooks, Brooks’ 
Studios, 916 North Hudson Avenue, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


SALESMAN—Upholstery and drapery; experienced, city 
and road. Address “X. Y.”, care The Upholsterer. 





SAN FRANCISCO FIRM 


doing a cut order drapery and upholstery business _with the 
decorators, desires to represent a cut order line of high grade 
materials used by the best decorators. 


Splendid facilities for permanent display in popular showroom 
and frequent personal solicitation in principal Pacific Coast 
cities. Address ‘Splendid Facilities”, care The Upholsterer. 








WANTED: A MAN 


who is experienced to take charge and know ALL details of a 
drapery department. Must not be afraid to go out after business. 
Do not apply if you are. This is a fine opportunity to a man that 
is ambitious. Must come well recommended. This firm has been 
established a great many years and have a wonderful reputa- 
tion. Drapery department opened about a year ago. Address 
“Excelsior”, care THE UPHOLSTERER. 























